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Bradfield 


Now that the Yuletide is upon us 
with its angels and sugarplums and 
treacle, 1 feel compelled to reveal a 
shocking fact. (Are you sitting down? 
Good.) Contrary to popular helief, it 
is Christmas, not Halloween, that's 
the traditional time for telling ghost 
stories. 

Why Christmas, that least scary 
of holidays? One reason is that it's 
also the most social of holidays 
(especially in England), bringing 
together a suitably large circle of 
family and friends: in other words, 
an audience. Second, it comes at a 
time of year when nights are long 
and one seeks one's diversions 
indoors — diversions such as sitting 
round the fireside spinning yarns. 
Finally, it's a season of unrelenting 
coziness and cheer— which means, 
paradoxically, that it's the perfect 
time to "bring oft the ghosts," for 
ghost stories seem to flourish best in 
times of security and peace — Victorian 
England, for example — when they 
need not compete with real horrors 
and seem, perhaps, most comfortingly 
artificial. Russell Kirk, an authority 
on, and practitioner of, supernatural 
fiction, has noted the importance of 
"the Christmas ghost story, told by 
the blazing fire, with all the strong 
defenses of a rich and triumphant 
civilization to reassure the timorous," 
and back in 1981, in these very 
pages, wise old Dr. Van Helsing, 

TZ's resident ghost-watcher, declared: 

"Christmas is, in fact, the 
archetypal occasion for recounting 
such tales, not despite but because of 
its inherent cheerfulness and serenity. 
Walpole's The Castle of Otranto, 
father of the gothics, was published 


on Christmas Eve of 1764; tradition 
demanded that the Christmas numbers 
of Victorian magazines contain at 
least one ghost story, and Dickens's 
famous A Christmas Carol appeared 
originally in this form. Marjorie 
Bowen's classic tale 'The Crown 
Derby Plate' opens by informing us 
that Christmas is 'the correct time to 
see a ghost.' . . . Small wonder that 
M. R. James offered the public a 
collection of his tales in the hope that 
'someone's Christmas may be the 
cheerfuller for a story-book,' and that 
Henry James described the average 
ghost story as 'the time-honoured 
Christmas-tide toy.'" 

So here we are, all ready to 
celebrate December 25th with a 
Garland of Yuletide Ghosts, a Wreath 
of Christmas Wraiths. Something like 
that, anyway. We were even going to 
proclaim it in large red letters on our 
cover, "Tales for a Ghostly 
Christmas" or words to that effect; 
but the cover was already occupied 
with so many other items — three 
genuinely big names with commercial 
clout, an Outer Limits monster for 
the nostalgia crowd, a banner 
trumpeting (and why shouldn't a 
banner trumpet?) the snazzy new TZ 
wall calendar designed by art director 
Patty McQueen, to say nothing of 
Carrie Fisher's de'colletage in the spot 
most likely to attract the eyes of 
jaded newsstand browsers — that we 
didn't want to clutter it further. 

But even if they got squeezed off 
the cover, ghosts are very much in 
evidence this issue. For starters, we 
have the quintessential English fireside 
tale in JEROME K. JEROME's Told 
After Supper, a wonderful send-up of 


all the ghostly cliches so dear to the 
snug 1890s. Then there's Hanka by 
Nobel laureate ISAAC BASHEVIS 
SINGER, a very different sort of 
story, but ghostly just the same, and 
just as much a classic — prime post- 
shtetl Singer in his more cosmopolitan 
New World mode. Finally there's the 
wittily contemporary Ghost Guessed 
by SCOTT BRADFIELD, which 
manages to combine themes from The 
Knack and James's "The Jolly Corner" 
—no mean feat. Bradfield teaches at 
the University of California at Irvine, 
where he's working toward a Ph.D. 
in literature and critical theory. 

DENNIS DELANEY'S fiction 
sounds a more somber note. Judging 
from what I've read of it, and from 
his haunting Windigo Country on 
page 42, he has a particular talent for 
realistic yet sympathetic glimpses of 
working-class life, its stoicism and 
occasional desperation. He himself 
seems to have had a taste of that life; 
he's thumbed his way around the 
U.S. and Mexico and has worked at 
everything from vaudeville to tree- 
planting, the iatter alongside a 
volcano. These days, as a self- 
described single parent, he spends his 
time raising his two daughters in 
Everett, Washington. 

JOSEPH CROMARTY lives a 
mere three thousand miles from him, 
in Waterville, Maine. From what I've 
seen of his fiction (two previous 
stories in Twilight Zone, as well as 
some we haven't dared run), he seems 
to have developed, in that fair and 
pleasant corner of the country, quite 
a ghoulish sense of humor. 

Just as it's nice to look at the 
early, more realistic work of a 
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Picasso or a Pollock and to see that, 
by God, the fellow could draw faces 
and hands with the best of them, it's 
always heartening to discover that a 
filmmaker one admires is also 
proficient in print. So it's a special 
pleasure to bring you JOHN 
CARPENTER'S short-short, Harlequin, 
a memorably spooky exercise in 
surrealism by the director of 
Halloween and Christine. The story 
first appeared in 1969 in the second 
issue of a Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
college magazine called The 
Continent, and was later reprinted in 
the July '81 Science Fiction Collector, 
which is where I came across it. 

(Now if I can only get my hands on 
the story David Cronenberg says he 
sent, back in his student days, to 
Fantasy & Science Ftction . . .) 

Speaking of artists, a young man 
wandered into our offices a few 
weeks ago with an intriguing 
portfolio of cartoons under his arm. 
They were so patently right for 
Twilight Zone that we immediately 
bought half a dozen and will be 
running them as a regular feature in 
the magazine. The artist's name is 
Felipe Galindo Gomez, but his work 
has appeared throughout his native 
Mexico under his abbreviated byline, 
FEGGO. He's been living here in the 
U.S. for less than a year; we're glad 
to be the first to bring his weird, wry 
vision to American readers. 

Another regular feature beginning 
this issue is the new Show-by-Show 
Guide to The Outer Limits written by 
DAVID J. SCHOW with the 
assistance of Jeffrey Frentzen. This 
new series will accompany Schow's 
continuing history of the show, In 


and Out of 'The Outer Limits. ' We 
think it will prove as entertaining as 
Marc Scott Zicree's Show-by-Show 
Guide to The Twilight Zone. Maybe 
it will even inspire an Outer 
Limits — The Movie. 

LETTERS DEPT. That 
whimpering you hear is the sound of 
TZ's substitute proofreader being 
chastised in Jabba the Hutt's torture 
dungeon for letting a reference to 
Jabba slip by as "Boba Fett" (another 
villain entirely) in GAHAN 
WILSON'S review of Return of the 
Jedi in our last issue. (You didn't 
think we were going to lay a hand 
on Gahan, did you?) Apologies to 
the scores of irate Star Wars fans 
who wrote in to us; some of the 
letters showed an admirably Jedian 
restraint, others were somewhat less 
temperate. 

A gaffe of my own: The much- 
lamented Dell science fiction series 
which provided a market for 
novelette-length fiction was called 
Binary Stars, not Shooting Stars. Oy! 
TZ contributors RON GOULART and 
ISIDORE HAIBLUM shared the third 
book in the series. 

On the other hand, the artist I 
referred to as "Kley" last time really 
is Kley, though Jane and Bob 
helpfully kept changing it to "Klee" 
on the galleys in the belief that I 
meant Paul Klee, who painted 
colorful naif pictures of Sinbad the 
Sailor and suchlike. I in fact meant 
Heinrich Kley, a considerably lesser- 
known character who drew bizarre 
illustrations of naked women dancing 
with alligators and rhinoceroses. Our 
kind of guy. 

-TK 
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Books 

by Thomas M. 


Disch 


the book, its indefinable, essential 
splendidness. As well try to explain 
why you've fallen in love. All you 
can do in such cases is point to the 
beloved and say, Behold, is she not 
fair! 

Yes, she is; even in the lesser 
sense of "being fair" (Does it play by 
the rules? Is it solvable?), The Name 
of the Rose is exemplary. There is a 


daily life in an Italian monastery circa 
1327, so that a reader can feel of 
each of his characters as they come 
into focus, "Oh yes, I know that 
type!" 

There is (continuing the catalogue 
of exempla) a preliminary "false 
solution" propounded by a stodgy, 
corrupt representative of the Law — in 
this case, an Inquisitor sent in by the 
Pope. Then, as William and Adso 
figure out how to reach the heart of 
the library/labyrinth, there is a 
conversation with the arch-villain, 
which not only serves as a "true 
solution" of I he book's accumulated 
puzzles but also provides the occasion 
for a full-dress debate between the 
villain's deeply pondered if somewhat 
loony conservatism and William's no 
less deeply pondered Basic Decency 
— a scene of such rhetorical brilliance 
and intellectual pizazz as to bear 
comparison to the similar high 
debates in The Brothers Karamazov 
and The Magic Mountain. There is 
even, for subplot, a love story and 
one passage of sustained lyric 
eroticism as lush and lovely as a bed 
of roses. Indeed, the language of 
William Weaver's translation is so 
variously and resourcefully equal to 
the often formidable t; sks set by the 
Italian original that this book should 
surely win him a couple of new 
awards for translation. And, if there's 
any justice at the Mystery Writers of 
America, Eco should get an Edgar 
Award for Best Mystery Novel of the 
Year. And if they give out Super- 
Edgars in the year 2000 for Best of 
the Century, Eco will surely be a top 
contender. 


U mberto Eco's The Name of 
the Rose (Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, $15.95) is that 
rarity, a novel so superlative as to be 
a genuine embarrassment of riches — 
embarrassing, that is, to the reviewer 
whose praises will sound hollow, in 
his own ears. For how is he to 
convey that his enthusiasm for this 
book is different from his enthusiasm 
for books only averagely terrific? 

Shall he say it is destined to be a 
classic? True enough, but he's said 
that before. Shall he make odious 
comparisons — call it the best novel to 
come out of Italy since The Leopard, 
a mystery novel so comme il faut as 
to make Dorothy Sayers spin in her 
grave? Shall he, preening his 
erudition, proclaim that here is the 
first fictional vision of the Middle 
Ages to incorporate the insights and 
scholarship of the new French 
Annalistes and, as such, a litmus test 
of the humane value of that work, its 
capacity for acting as a magic mirror 
in which we can recognize our own 
human features vivid behind masks of 
ancient customs and controversies? 

The Name of the Rose is all these 
things — and a stay-up-all-night page- 
turner besides. Yet even having done 
his best to substantiate such claims 
(happy the reviewer who has the 
column-inches to undertake such a 
task!), one would still probably not 
have done justice to the quiddity of 


If Umberto Eco's The 
Name of the Rose is a 
genuine embarrassment 
of riches, Gordon Lish's 
Dear Mr. Capote 
is simply an 
embarrassment. 


detective both perspicacious and 
learned. Brother William of 
Baskerville. There is his ingenuous 
sidekick and narrator, Adso of Melk, 
who plays Watson to William's 
Holmes. There is a large architectural 
entity to explore and get lost in, an 
essential ingredient of that most 
classic of the field's subgenres, the 
"country-house mystery" (as 
immortalized by the game of Clue)— 
in this case, an Italian monastery 
with a library that doubles as a 
labyrinth. There is a long succession 
of murders and a wide variety of 
villains, each of as characteristic a 
type as Professor Plum, Miss Scarlet, 
or Colonel Mustard. A large part of 
Eco's art-concealing art consists in his 
ever-more-dimensional portrayal of 


If The Name of the Rose is an 
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embarrassment of riches by virtue of 
fulfilling all possible readerly 
demands, Gordon Lish's Dear Mr. 
Capote (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
$15.95) is simply an embarrassment, 
as stark naked an emperor (well, not 
quite that; only a celebrity editor and 
editor of celebrities) as ever was put 
on a list of the Ten Best Dressed.* 
The fawning endorsements on the 
book jacket from James Dickey and 
Cynthia Ozick are much more 
shocking than anything Lish has been 
able to contrive himself in these 259 
pages of effortful epatisserie. It's not 
as though Lish had aspired mightily 
and come proportionally a cropper. 
His tale of a mad mass murderer 
writing mash notes to a celebrity has 
already done duty as a novel and 
movie. The Fan, and was earlier the 
basis of George Bamber's classic short 
story, "Ottmar Balleau X 2." Lish 
adapts this sturdy premise to the gory 
demands of the current catsup- 
spattered marketplace by ascribing to 
his mad killer the unlikely but 
loathsome modus operandi of 
stabbing his victims through their left 
eyeballs after first capturing their 
attention with one of the words from 
a vocabulary-building list. The 
narrative takes the form (if it can be 
said to take any at all) of a long 
"letter" to Truman Capote, with 
whom the narrator hopes to share the 
royalties from "their" book, all of it 
written in a flow of ever- recurring 
cliches and catch-phrases calculated 
(1) to prove beyond all doubt that 
this homocidal nitwit is one of Them, 
not one of Us, and (2) to symbolize 
the author's unblenching zeal in 

*Lish won his greatest reclame for having 
quit his job as Esquire's fiction editor when 
the publisher, Clay Felker, refused to pub- 
lish a Cynthia Ozick story he favored. Lish 
is now an editor at Alfred A. Knopf. 


investigating the deepest, darkest 
urges of what Cynthia Ozick is 
pleased to call "the underground 
mind." 

Not exactly an original idea, 
perhaps, but on the face of it a 
marketable commodity. Readers who 
might feel squeamish about indulging 
in the pomo-violence of a lowbrow 
book like Red Dragon can wallow 
about all they want in this, safe in 
their ironic knowledge that the 
narrator is such a demento, declasse 
jerk that they are not having 
vicarious fun like common readers; 
they're experiencing "metaphysical 
dread" (this is Dickey's hype now); 
they're feeling "something ancient, 
and at the same time, new and 
nameless: something very like 
exultation." How's that for 
packaging? 

Lish's accomplishments as writer 
are less than his savvy as editor, for 
when you open his alluring package 
it contains only a plotless, pointless 
stream of idle dirty talk. 

Significantly, this is an epistolary 
novel in which no letter is ever sent, 
no message delivered but Lish's 
unconcealed contempt for his 
narrator, not because he's out there 
murdering all those women to help 
Lish earn his living but because he 
would never be shown to a table at 
the exclusive Cercle de Lish. Such is 
the book's design, however, that any 
evident inadequacy may be saluted as 
a virtue in reverse. Thus, the novel is 
not in itself banal, but, according to 
Lish's interview in Publishers Weekly, 
a "study in the banality of evil." 
Given such an all-purpose 
smokescreen, Cynthia Ozick, who 
is given to making weighty 
pronouncements on Morality in 
Literature, felt free to ornament Lish's 
back cover with a whole anthology 
of oxymorons: "by turns sinister and 
vulnerable, lurid and tender, 
terrifying and piteous . . . Who else 
has shaped the shapelessness of 
madness with such horrific artistry?" 
Cynthia, for penance you must 
deliver seven week-long seminars on 
the subject of Gordon Lish's horrific 
artistry. Now make a good act of 
contrition and write an essay on the 
morality of blurb-writing. 

According to its publicity release, 
Stanley Ellin's The Dark Fantastic was 
rejected by Ellin's usual publisher. 


Random House, on the grounds that 
it was too "horrific and scandalous," 
so it appears now instead from The 
Mysterious Press ($13.95). O temporal 
O mores! What a world it is when 
well-connected incompetence can 
garland itself as avant-garde 
significance, and genuine excellence, 
wit, and risk-taking are shown the 
door. The injusice here is unusually 
symmetrical, for what presumably 
alarmed Random House about The 
Dark Fantastic is a character, 

Charles Witter Kirwan, whose mad 
monologues throughout the novel 
have just that ring of skewed 
Nabakovian truth that was the effect 
Lish was probably aiming for. Ellin, 
however, knows better than to create 
a villain utterly incapable of 
fascinating us with his wickedness 
and virtually inarticulate. Kirwan is 
urbane, well-spoken, often witty, 
villainous only in his calm 
determination to use the occasion of 
his inevitable death from cancer as an 
opportunity to express a lifetime's 
worth of concealed racist hatreds by 
dynamiting an apartment building he 
owns in a black ghetto in Brooklyn. 
What makes Kirwan's gleeful recital 
of his preparations for this one-man 
pogrom so uneasy-making (especially, 
perhaps, to Random House's editors) 
is his Archie Bunker-like knack for 
expressing those resentments and snap 
judgments that many other ostensibly 
liberal whites feel toward their black 
neighbors— and expressing them in 
very choice invective. 

Even so, readers would have to 
be utter morons or members of the 
Ku Klux Klan to come away from 
The Dark Fantastic feeling anything 
but a rational reprobation for 
Kirwan's homicidal mania— for in 
every other chapter there is 
converging and corrective counterplot 
featuring Ellin's private eye, Joseph 
Milano, who, in the course of 
ransoming two stolen paintings, falls 
in love with a paragon of black 
beauty and radical-left right thinking. 
(Might it have been this half of the 
book Random House balked at? 
Miscegenation is still a tender subject 
in some parts of Tennessee and 
Arkansas.) Ellin balances one 
storyline against the other so deftly 
that I never got impatient with his 
schema of alternating viewpoints and 
wished my self, in the next chapter 
before I'd got there. As one expects 
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from an author who must have given 
over one room of his house to 
displaying the trophies his stories and 
mystery novels have won. The Dark 
Fantastic is an unfailingly entertaining 
thriller. Read it now before the movie 
comes out and gets it all wrong, and 
then, if you're still hungry, check out 
Ellin's collection. The Specialty of the 
House (also from the Mysterious 
Press, $15). 

No danger of any movie 
appearing to spoil Russell Hoban's 
Pilgermann (Summit, $13.95), though 
a large and detailed painting could 
convey most of what happens in the 
latter, very static half of the book, 
which is concerned with the design, 
construction, and eventual ruin of a 
large ornamental sidewalk in Antioch 
in the year 1098, as the Crusaders 
were laying seige to the city. It was 
not a concern that 1 came to share. 

Hoban has made the mistake of 
thinking he could write a historical 
novel just by setting his sails, 
invoking Clio, Muse of History, 
and trusting to the winds of lyric 
invention. There is none of the 
substantiating detail that provides 
The Name of the Rose with its solid 
fundament of circumstantial evidence. 
Hoban expects us to do our own 
imaginary scene-painting on the basis 
of The Seventh Seal, Ivanhoe, and 
The Thief of Baghdad. The only 
book he seems to have opened in 
preparation for the novel are the 
Bible and the Koran, and there is 
enough midrash in Pilgermann to fill 
a week of Sabbaths. Despite this, the 
book has some genuinely inspired 
moments, notably a Dance of Death 
in which the narrator discourses by 
turns with a pig trained to hunt Jews; 
the pig's trainer; Death himself (you 
can still detect his Swedish accent 
from when he was working for 
Bergman); a man who murders 
strangers as a source for holy relics; 
a bear shot full of arrows; and the 
maggoty corpse of the man the 
narrator had recently cuckolded 
before being himself castrated (by 
the trainer of the pig). You might 
suppose such a cast of characters 
would yield dismal conversations, but 
on the contrary this is a passage of 
sustained charm and whimsy. Sad to 
say, soon after this tour de force the 
wind dies, and Hoban's Muse leaves 
him all alone in the bust room of the 
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museum of philosophy, where plaster 
heads debate such imponderable 
enigmas of existence as God's 
Persondom, Time, Good, Evil, 
Freedom, Destiny, Infinity, and the 
vexed question of whether authors 
have a duty to be interesting. Alas, 
Hoban stands with Lish in this 
matter, though one detects a kind of 
regret in his surrender to his denials 
of narrative and history: 


This that I have described is not an 
idea that i have had or a vision or a 
dream, it is not a means of expression 
for me as poetry might be. No, I am a 
means of expression for it, God as He 
or God as It knows why. That is why I 
have not the privilege and the 
pleasure of telling stories, of showing 
brightly colored pictures of Samson and 
the lion. Not only is storytelling denied 
me but history also— I may well be 
reporting nothing more than spiritual 
mirages and metaphysical illusions. I 
can only tell what, as far as I know, 
happened or seemed to happen to 
what I recognize as myself with such 
recognition as has been borrowed from 
the darkness. 

Okay, Hoban, enough excuses. 
Let's see some brightly colored 
pictures of Samson and the lion by 
this time next year — or risk having 
your novels be read nowhere but in 
college courses by students being 
trained to dig for symbols. KB 


“AN IMPORTAN 
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Incarnate begins with a bizarre 
experiment in psychic dreaming... 

Eleven years later, the five participants are drawn 
into a monstrous, demonic presence. 

"I devoured Incarnate as soon as I got it. .. . Incarnate 
will delight and unsettle all those already fortunate 
enough to know Ramsey Campbells work, but it should 
also reach out to many new readers." 

— Peter Straub, author of Floating Drogon and G host Sforv 

"A master of the horror genre,Campbell DOES 
MORE THAN JAR THE NERVES AND CHILL 
THE SPINE; HE ASSAILS ONE'S VERY GRIP ON 

REALITY " Publishers Weekly 

"Beautifully written, exquisitely plotted, with 
characters we believe in even as they crash beyond 
reality.. ..Campbell manages to be 

SUSPENSEFUL, r 
TERRIFYING, 

PHILOSOPHICAL, 

AND CHARMING" 

- ala Booklist A Novel of Terror 

BY RAMSEY CAMPBELL 

Author of The Nameless 


-Publishers Weekl\ 


$14 95 320 pages 
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OTHER DI M E N S I O N S 

Screen 

by Gahan Wilson 


"A Dark-Ages-but-High-Tech demon." Designed by Nick Maley, the Beast of 
Krull lives in a sinister black fortress and menaces maidens, princes and lust 
about everyone. 


I suppose the greatest single 

mystery about Art (outside *of its 
always being spelled with a capital 
when taken seriously) is why one 
creation stays with the viewer, 
perhaps haunts him for all his days, 
perhaps even' changes his life, and 
another proves to be a minor waste 
of time, if not a bore. 

It appears inconsequential 
whether the creation is a grand and 
polished thing, splendidly mounted, 
or if it's simple, even crude, and is 
presented in an unimpressive setting. 

It really doesn't matter if it's serious 
or just kidding around. Whatever the 
whatsis is, it ignores the usual handy 
demarcations. You can spot it in the 
lift of the eyebrow of a Chester 
Gould villain or the blue line 
hovering near the edge of a Henri 
Matisse leaf, and God knows it's 
audible in both Bach and Joplin. 

Being so democratic, it does not 
restrict itself to any cinematic style. It 
will appear solemnly in a Bergman 
mulling-over of Death and pop up 
unabashedly during a W. C. Fields 
barroom juggle. And it has shown up 
numerous times in our specialty: films 
of the fantastic and the macabre. 

Mind, it sometimes reveals itself 
unevenly, appearing in one tiny 
stretch of footage and being absent 
from the rest, or favoring one actor 
to the detriment of the others, but 
that's the nature of the thing. You 
can see it pulling the same sly tricks ' 
in the Vatican collection. It's wild 
and strange. It's a mystery, as noted. 
And not easily coerced. Great 


effort can be expended to lure it into 
a given creation, effort on the part of 
highly skilled, extremely clever people 
— and all will fail. There will only 
be, so to speak, a huge and 
complicated Art trap, sprung but 
empty. The resulting creation may 
inspire a degree of admiration— all 
that work, all those good intentions — 
but it will be hollow at the core. No 
Art there. Only the complex edifice 
meant to house it. 

Krull is, unhappily, such a failed 
Art trap. And it's a pity, because so 
much went into it. I kept hoping it 
would work; it obviously means so well. 

It's true that the acting through- 
out is atrocious, really awful, but 
that little failing has not put off Art 
in the past, at least not in our especial 
area. Did Robert Armstrong and Fay 
Wray slow down King Kongl Not a 
bit of it! Helped it, if anything. And 
yet the bombastics of Freddie Jones as 
the rough-hewn Merlin of Krull are 
impossible to see around, so much 
does he grimace and saw the air. (I 
think the most irritating aspect of his 
performance is his obvious conviction 
that he's doing a really masterly job 
and that Sir Ralph Richardson and 
Lord Olivier had better watch out.) 
And the young King and Queen as 
played by Ken Marshall and Lysette 
Anthony actually make you root for 
the villains, even though the actors 
playing the villains aren't much 
better. It's unfortunate. 

Then the plot, while nothing if 
not extremely sincere, is, on the one 
hand, a by now rather overfamiliar 


shuffling. Star Wars- style, of 
Arthurian legends and intergalactic 
war, and, on the other, not 
particularly creative in dealing it out. 
The little Dark-Ages-but-High-Tech 
society of the planet Krull is 
threatened by a Dark-Ages-but-High- 
Tech demon who lives in a mobile 
castle where, with naughty intentions, 
he keeps the young Queen imprisoned 
and attempts to thwart the young 
King's attempt to recapture his lady 
and regain his kingdom. Perfectly 
okay fairy stoi-y stuff, but outside of 
the moving castle gimmick, nothing 
your Uncle Ned couldn't dream up to 
amuse the kids. Still, did a so-so plot 
ever stand in the way of a fantasy 
movie? Hardly seems to matter. Look 
at the various Draculas, some chock 
full of Art, some totally void of it, 
and all with the same old story line. 

Krull also suffers badly from the 
mood of heavy significance which 
seems to be plaguing more and more 
fantasy films of late, particularly the 
sword and sorcery variety. Very, very 
serious announcers provide us with 
Biblical-style updates as to where we 
are in the story. The tactic has one 
major weakness: it calls to mind 
honest-to-goodness Biblical epics and 
even the Bible itself, and encourages 
the audience to make discomfiting 
comparisons between the flick being 
viewed and the works of William 
Shakespeare, William Blake, and guys 
like that. 

The direction by Peter Yates 
doesn't help too much either. The 
framing of individual shots is 
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Carlisle plays two punk fashion models, one more or less male, one more or 
less female, in the low-budget Liquid Sky. 


carefully worked out, and much 
attention has been given to how 
each particular scene will read, but 
no thought seems to have been given 
to the movie's pace. Everything 
moves in a kind of stately 
progression, like a slide show or a 
boring travelogue. 

And this brings us to my motive 
in going on so long about Krull, 
which is that once again we have a 
movie where the art department — a 
department you can understand I 
would have a particular affinity for — 
did a really dandy job, making up all 
sorts of pretty sets and props and 
landscapes and costumes and so on, 
and worked their little selves to the 
bone, dreaming and sweating and 
hoping, and they ended up with a 
swell bunch of stills for their memory 
albums, a glittering, empty Art trap, 
but no movie. Which is a pity. 

Liquid Sky, now, is quite a 
different matter, a contrast in just 
about every possible whichway from 
Krull. Money, for one thing. Krull 
may have squandered it on castles 
and costumes and may have wasted it 
on an unconvincing cyclops and all- 
too-Darth-Vader-like menaces, but it 
was lucky enough to have it in the 
first place. 

Not so Liquid Sky. Here is a 
film tiptoeing along tire crumbly edge 
of poverty. It may not be a fantasy 
to imagine the actors and production 
folk leaving for the streets after one 
take to panhandle and otherwise 
divest passersby of the money needed 
for the next take. God knows what 
they went through to cadge the 
cameras; the mind boggles at the 
whining and pleading and other 
shenanigans they must have gone 
through to nail down locations and 
outfits and props. And I expect a 
curtain might well be drawn on a 
number of the devious strategems 
which were employed to keep the 
increasing armies of creditors at bay. 

Another sharp contrast between 
the two films is that the one, Krull, 
is founded on reverence in almost 
all its aspects, and Liquid Sky is 
remarkable for its consistent and total 
lack of that commodity. The one is 
concerned with good over evil, the 
preservation of proper royalty, virtue, 
etc., and its form is extraordinarily 
traditional, being based carefully and 
with the profoundest respect on 


previous films in Krull's genre. 
Everything about it, from concept to 
execution, is tried and true. Liquid 
Sky's whole raison d'etre, however, is 
pure, unadulterated irreverence. It is 
from first to last and in all its aspects 
entirely a smartass. It mocks 
absolutely everything it notices in the 
world around it, razzes its main 
characters and their motivations 
(particularly when they get in the 
slightest way stuffy about them), and 
sniggers nastily at its own plot. 

As an example: Sky is a flying 
saucer story. We see the saucer 
approaching over the Manhattan 
skyline, glowing in the dark over the 
skyscrapers. A classic and respectful 
shot we're all familiar with, right? We 
wait for the saucer to come closer so 
we can see some of its Spielbergian 
details, get some idea of its vastness 
— and then, as the edge of a roof 
comes into view, we realize that the 
saucer is already close, it's just that 
it's not much of a saucer. As one of 
the characters observes, "Why, that 
saucer is only as big as a plate!" The 
saucer settles down on a typical bit 
of tacky New York roof alongside an 
empty bottle, what might be a 
moldering broom left by some slob 
roofer, and other such colorful 
touches, and we see it is really a 
piece of trash! A couple of shallow 
plastic bowls with a green strip in the 
middle? This is a saucer? If a kid 
bought a Japanese model kit and this 
was all there was, he'd spit on it! 

Anyhow, luckily for the saucer, 
it's just happened to land on the roof 
of the pad of a lesbian disco 
entertainer (Paula E. Sheppard) who 
deals in dope and has a little country 
store with every narcotic known to 
man. Lucky, because the little gicky 
thing in the saucer (we never see 


anything of it except a cruddy 
transparent eye effect — another tacky 
slap in the face) just loves dope, 
especially heroin, and, thanks to the 
lesbian and the endless number of sex 
partners her roommate, an ultra-new- 
wave model played by Anne Carlisle, 
lures into the place, the saucerite will 
thrive, boys and girls, because it lives 
on orgasms. Yes, Uncle Ned — and this 
is one story I wouldn't tell to the 
children (stick with Krull ) — orgasms. 

The first one's mildish, featuring 
the kindly old professor who seduced 
our heroine when she was a perfectly 
ordinary-looking student back in 
Connecticut and hadn't gotten around 
to kicky hairdos and mismatched 
eyebrows. He and Miss Carlisle go to 
bed for old times' sake, and the first 
thing you know, an economy-class 
special effect burps from the little 
saucer, the distinguished educator is 
dead atop his young student, and our 
extraterrestrial has had his first snack. 

Carlisle, who not only stars in 
but helped write this movie, is 
perhaps the best sexual put-on since 
Divine, not to mention David Bowie. 
She parades about in increasingly 
bizarre facial and body makeups and 
delights in wearing clothes which 
would stop traffic in Des Moines, as 
well as many parts of Brooklyn. I 
don't know what she'll be up to next, 
but I intend to buy a ticket, as 
Liquid Sky represents a highly 
promising start to God only knows 
what kind of career. 

Not content with playing the one 
part, Carlisle also does a number on 
those mean young men we have seen 
so much of up there on the silver 
screen, thanks to James Dean and 
Marlon Brando and Elvis Presley. She 
is absolutely perfect as the sort of 
wary, snarly, pretty young man that 
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disrupts the wedding between Morgan Hart (left) and BVD’d Steve Guttenberg 
(of Diner), while Art Hindle ( Invasion of the Body Snatchers, The Brood) 
attempts to Intercede. 


has ever been such a resounding hit 
with the ladies, and she does a 
number of routines in this guise 
which are comic high-water marks. I 
was particularly taken with her 
rendition of the fellow at a free lunch 
in a swanky restaurant provided by 
his mother, an ardent lady who can't 
believe he has actually condescended 
to attend, seeing as he appears to 
loathe her and flinches at her every 
affectionate gesture. It's a swell 
portrait. 

The movie also represents the 
feature-length directing debut of Slava 
Tsukerman, who began by making 
prize-winning documentaries in 
Russia, and ended there by having 
the bad luck to see them banned. 

(The one that got him in trouble was 
a short on Free Will, wouldn'tcha 
know7) This convinced him it might 
be a good idea to live in New York 
along with the other oddballs, and so 
he did. He and associate prodficer 
Nina Kerova wrote the script along 
with Carlisle, and Kerova's the one 
who spotted and cast Carlisle, so we 
know where to put a lot of the 
credit. 

There are any number of 
extremely funny bits in this film, and 
some hilarious characters. Among the 
latter I'd star the aforementioned 
mother who picks another lost cause 
in the person of a very serious 
German investigator of flying saucers, 
played by Otto Von Wernherr (which 
just might be a put-on name, come to 
think of it), an obsessed fellow who'll 
repeat his theories on the subject over 
and over in an excruciatingly boring 
fashion to just about anybody. 

There's also a really dandy bunch of 
monster photographers and fashion 
experts from Midnight Magazine (got 
to get a copy); a smug son of 
someone very important in 
Hollywood who therefore gets 
anything he damn well wants or 
beats you up; the lesbian herself; 
and any number of Kute Kids 
frolicking midst the trash 'n' glitter. 

One of the most interesting 
aspects of the film is the way it 
manipulates the audience. The crowd 
1 saw it with was amiable but by no 
means presold, and spent maybe the 
first quarter of the show sometimes 
laughing with, yet sometimes laughing 
at, the goings on. But by the wrap- 
up Liquid Sky had them all in its 
pocket. 

Hooray for all concerned. 


And boo, hiss, to those dullards 
who are cranking out the current glut 
of 3-D fantasy films; they started out 
badly and are getting steadily worse. 
The 3-D process itself is a resounding 
failure, worse by far than its old- 
timey forefathers with the color-tinted 
glasses. This new process involves 
sepia-tinted lenses which insure that 
everything viewed appears to be 
taking place amid some severe 
atmospheric disturbance, perhaps a 
sandstorm, possibly a particularly foul 
Los Angeles smog, or maybe only a 
nearby leaf fire gone out of control. 
The obvious faults of the technique 
must have seemed wonderfully 
simpatico to the duffers who are 
making these dismal films. 

The glasses themselves deserve 
elaboration. They are a unique 
contribution to progress and should 
be noted as such, if only for the 
benefit of some future historian. It's 
easy to imagine the historian coming 
across this little article, to see the 
sudden brightening of his face as he 
realizes that somebody in the 1980s 
had the guts and sense of social 
responsibility to put in print what 
wearing the 3-D glasses of the period 
was like. 

Uncomfortable, mainly. And 
impossible, to boot, if one is forced 
to wear glasses of one's own as an 
optical aid. The glasses' paper frames 
are so constructed that, for myself, 
the right ear support or hook or 
whatever the hell you call those side 
pieces flips up automatically after a 
minute or less of wear, causing the 
entire apparatus to dislodge from the 
nose and fall sidewise to the left. I 
have found that the only way to 
avoid this disconcerting phenomenon 


is to tear a small portion of the side 
piece, about a quarter inch wide to 
something less than a half inch deep, 
from the bit of the lower edge of the 
side piece which rests on the upper 
ridge of the right ear. This enables 
me to shove the little opening over 
the ear's edge (it must be done 
firmly, so that the little opening 
actually grips the flesh of the ear), 
and in that way the glasses will 
remain fixed to my head for as long 
as fifteen minutes at a time before the 
right side piece flips up as described 
above. 

Another important knack that 
must be mastered is constant head 
adjustment. One tends to get lazy in 
ordinary movie viewing and to let 
one's head sit at whatever angle it 
happens to settle into, but this 
slipshod approach will not work with 
3-D glasses. You are watching films 
shot by two cameras and coming 
from two projectors, and, life 
being what it is these days, the 
relationships between the cameras 
(and therefore the projectors) will 
tend to vary from shot to shot. This 
must be instantly compensated for by 
proper head tilt or the viewer will 
experience not 3-D but varying 
degrees of nausea caused by optic 
strain and/or a kind of jogging 
double vision which tends to produce 
mild panic and a haunting suspicion 
that the entire theater has tilted and 
may slide suddenly into an abyss. I 
find the corrective tilts tend to be on 
the right, but that may have 
something to do with my side piece 
improvements. Do not, by the way, 
restrict yourself to sidewise tilting, as 
some of the most effective corrections 
(continued on page 74) 
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Has Anybody Seen The 
Invisible Man Lately? 


A few months back, in these 
very pages, I promised to 
turn my attention to the 
topic of invisibility. The advent# of a 
brand new invisible man film, in 3-D 
no less, reminded me of that vow. I 
intended to open this piece with a 
quick review of The Man Who 
Wasn't There and then travel 
backwards down the dusty corridors 
of time to the cinema palaces of my 
distant youth. Unfortunately, this 3-D 
opus proved to be a monumental flop 
that vanished before reaching a single 
one of my neighborhood theaters. (In 
our part of the suburbs, by the way, 
a neighborhood theater is any one 
you can reach in under half an hour 
by car.) 

Judging from the uniformly 
negative reviews of The Man Who 
Wasn't There, the 'folks behind this 
doomed motion picture shared my 
own youthful views on the 
advantages of being unseen. The New 
York Times, for instance, waxed 
especially scornful over the fact that 
"invisibility is exploited to enable the 
hero ... to invade the shower room 
of a girls' school." Exactly. As much 
as I admired Universal's invisible man 
movies of the 1930s and 1940s, I did 
feel that Claude Rains, Vincent Price, 
and Jon Hall weren't having nearly as 
much fun as they could be. 

Since The Invisible Man reached 
the screen in 1933, when I was but a 
few months old and unable even to 
toddle into a theater, I think I 
must've gotten my first look at the 
character in 1940's The Invisible Man 
Returns. The notion of unwrapping 
the bandages from around your head 


"They diddled with H.G. Wells’s story." Claude Rains hears 
a plea from Gloria Stuart in 1933’s The Invisible Man. 


and having nothing but air 
underneath was strong enough to 
enthrall me, and it wasn't until seeing 
the movie again on late show reruns 
that Vincent Price's whining 
performance began to grate on my 
nerves. Rather than a vengeful British 
scientist, he sounds more like a 
languid Southern decadent who'll 
defect to a Tennessee Williams play 
just as soon as he gets his body 
back. Just about everyone else in the 
cast is a transplanted Englishman or a 
reasonable facsimile — Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, John Sutton, Alan 
Napier, Cecil Kellaway. I've since 
wondered what sort of problems 
Hardwicke must've had in real life 
when it came to talking to a tax 
collector or a traffic cop. There was 
never an actor in the movies who 
was better at projecting hidden guilt. 

The humorous possibilities of 
invisibility were explored a year later 
in The Invisible Woman, Universal's 
first intentional attempt to kid the 
concept. The great John Barrymore 
himself was the resident mad doctor 
in this one, and blonde Virginia 
Bruce had the title role. Actually, the 
invisibility gags herein were similar to 
those used in the spook comedies of 
the 1930s. In both Topper (1937) and 
Topper Takes a Trip (1939), for 
example, blonde Constance Bennett 
causes the easily embarrassed Roland 
Young considerable embarrassment by 


turning visible and invisible at 
inopportune moments. The final film 
in the series. Topper Returns, was 
also released in 1941. This time, 
blonde Joan Blondell is the lady who 
can become transparent. She operates 
in a manner similar to that of the 
invisible woman, but has the 
handicap of being dead. At the time, 

I might add, I was completely taken 
in by these movies. When a cigarette 
lit itself in midair or a decanter 
poured booze into a glass, I firmly 
believed there was an invisible person 
in the vicinity. 1 never strained to see 
the wires or the telltale signs of trick 
photography. 

Jon Hall had a rather colorful 
screen career. Under his real name of 
Charles Locher he played bit parts in 
the middle thirties and was even a 
heavy in a Charlie Chan movie. 
Changing his name and donning a 
sarong, he became a star in John 
Ford's The Hurricane (1937). The 
forties found him teamed with Maria 
Montez in a series of sand and/or 
jungle epics. He also found time to 
portray two separate invisible men, 
first in the Universal Invisible Agent 
(1942), in which, thanks to a secret 
drug, he makes an unseen foray into 
Nazi Germany. Hardwicke shows up 
again, along with the dependable 
Peter Lorre. Ilona Massey, with an 
accent nearly as impenetrable as that 
of Maria Montez, provides the 


Nostalgia 

by Ron Goulart 
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"Universal's first intentional attempt to kid the concept." Virginia Bruce, in the 
starring role, kicks mad doctor John Barrymore in The Invisible Woman (1941). 


romantic interest. (The idea of an 
invisible agent apparently made a 
lasting impression on me. 1 used it 
myself several decades later in a series 
of three science fiction novels for 
DAW, commencing with A Talent for 
the Invisible (1973), although the 
subject was handled somewhat less 
seriously than in the John Hall epic.) 

Hall became transparent again in 
1944 in The Invisible Man's Revenge, 
more or less a resumption of the 
series that had started with Rains and 
been carried on by Price. Each actor 
played a different character, but they 
all owed their invisibility to the 
same formula. In addition to John 
Carradine and Gale Sondergaard, the 
film also featured Evelyn Ankers. 

What Leo the Lion was to MGM, 
Ankers seems to have been to 
Universal. You get the impression 
they didn't make one 1940s film that 
she wasn't in. 

Sometime after the end of the 
Second World War, I finally caught 
up with thte original The Invisible 
Man at one of those horror and 
fantasy double bills that flourished in 
those years. In an era without 
television there was no other way 
you could see old films except by 
way of these occasional rereleases. 

The script was by British playwright 
R.C. Sheriff, with an assist from 
Philip Wylie. James Whale, another 
British import, directed. None of this 


meant much to me at the time and I 
wasn't even aware that Whale had 
also directed Frankenstein, The Bride 
of Frankenstein, and The Old Dark 
House. As I recall I hadn't even read 
the H.G. Wells novel then, and so I 
wasn't aware how they'd diddled with 
the story and added romantic interest 
in the person of Gloria Stuart. The 
invisible sequences, of which there 
weren't enough, impressed me. The 
scenes in the inn I found dull. Seeing 
the film now, via videocassette, I find 
the whole enterprise dull. Rains is 
fine and the initial unveiling scene, 
wherein he removes his false nose, 
dark glasses, and bandages, is still 
effective. But even Rains doesn't 
come near to suggesting the 
dedication and the terrible isolation of 
the invisible man in Wells's novel. A 
little of Whale's heavy-handed 
treatment of the lower classes goes a 
long way with me. And 1 keep 
hoping each time I watch that Una 
O'Connor, who plays the innkeeper's 
wife and once again displays her 
knack for screaming and overreacting 
to things strange and 'orrible, 
will get strangled or otherwise 
incapacitated somewhere early 
in the first reel. 

After the aforementioned John 
Hall film, the invisible man was off 
the screen until 1948. Then he did an 
unseen cameo at the end of Abbott 
and Costello Meet Frankenstein, with 



Arthur Franz played the title role in the 
1951 spoof Abbott and Costello Meet 
the Invisible Man. 


Vincent Price providing the voice. 

The comedians had a full-fledged 
encounter in 1951's Abbott and 
Costello Meet the Invisible Man, in 
the person of Arthur Franz. 

After this, invisibility seemed to 
fade some in popularity as far as 
theater movies go. There was an 
occasional invisible alien in the sf 
movies of the fifties and sixties. In 
the early 1970s the Disney folks 
turned Kurt Russell invisible in a 
comecly called Now You See Him, 
Now You Don't. Meantime, television 
had discovered the character. There 
were even two shows titled The 
Invisible Man. The first was British- 
produced and aired on CBS in the 
late 1950s; the second lasted a bit 
over four months on NBC during 
the 1975 fall season with David 
McCallum attempting the title 
character. I have few fond memories 
of these upstart invisible men, since 
my interest in invisibility seems to 
have waned as I grew older. For one 
thing, I guess, I no longer had my 
boyish ambition to turn invisible 
myself so that I could play pranks on 
anybody who'd annoyed me, sneak a 
look at test answers in advance, and 
find out what was going on in the 
girls' shower room. 

There was quite a bit of 
invisibility to be found in other 
media in the 1940s as well. One 
fellow who was responsible for a 
good deal of it was the Shadow. A 
few columns back we discussed his 
radio career and how he used his 
abilities to cloud men's minds and 
talk through a filter mike to bring 
invisible justice to an endless stream 
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of gangsters, murderers, homicidal 
maniacs, mad scientists, and sundry 
human fiends. One comforting thing 
about the radio Shadow was tkat 
no matter how monumental and 
monstrous the problem was, he 
always managed to solve it in a half 
hour. A multimedia star during his 
heyday, the Shadow could also be 
found in movies, serials, pulps, and 
comic books. The only snag was he 
didn’t always have the ability to go 
around unseen. The Shadow of the 
pulpwoods and the silver screen was 
a palpable and opaque fellow who 
skulked around in slough hat and 
midnight black cape. If you wanted 
to see him actually disappear, you 
had to follow him in the funny 
books. 

Street & Smith, venerable 
publishers of dime novels and then 
pulp magazines, didn't get into comic 
books until 1940. By then Superman 
had been leaping over tall buildings 
and racing locomotives for two years 
and Batman, another chap who liked 
to sneak around in the dark wearing 
a black cape, was a veteran of nearly 
a year on the newsstands. The first 
issue of Shadow Comics gave you 
not only the Shadow, billed as "the 
most popular character in America," 
but Doc Savage, Nick Carter, Frank 
Merriwell, and a Horatio Alger Jr. 
adaptation. The Shadow was only 
allowed six pages and never even 
had a chance to get invisible while 
tangling with saboteurs. Eventually, in 
later issues, he did take to turning 
invisible with reliable frequency. That 
is, the people in the story couldn't 
see him. We readers could, since 


when the Shadow was in his unseen 
mode he was rendered in pale blue 
ink. That was never as much fun to 
witness as those floating cigarettes 
and phantom cocktail glasses of the 
movies. 

Most of the comic book scripts 
were by Walter Gibson, the man who 
also did the bulk of the pulp novels 
credited to the Maxwell Grant pen 
name. This gave him the opportunity 
to write about both the invisible 
Shadow and the simply mysterious 
one. In comic books and on the 
radio the Shadow was in reality 
wealthy playboy Lamont Cranston. 
This was not the case in the novels, 
where Cranston was just one of his 
many spare identities. Gibson, one of 
the most prolific writers of his day, 
managed to keep the variations 
straight as he moved back and forth 
from medium to medium. The initial 
artist on the comic book adventures 
was Vernon Greene, who later drew 
the Bringing Up Father newspaper 
strip. A succession of other 
cartoonists of varying talent tried 
their hands after Greene. The best of 
the bunch was Bob Powell, and his 
Margot Lane was the most zaftig of 
them all. 

Back then, newspaper comics 
readers had an invisible person of 
their own, too. Her name was 
Invisible Scarlet O'Neil and she began 
her career in June of 1940, a year 
after Clark Gable told Scarlett 
O'Hara he didn't give a damn. Owing 
something to both the movies and the 
burgeoning comic books, the strip 
was the creation of Russell Stamm. 
Invisible Scarlet, like the ideal screen 



"If you wanted to see the Shadow 
actually disappear, you had to follow 
him In the funny books. " Teeth of the 
Dragon (1937) was one of many pulp 
novels spawned by the multimedia 
radio character. 


woman of the early forties, had long 
hair and broad shoulders. She came 
by her phenomenal power because 
she was curious. "My father was a 
scientist," she explained in the first 
day's episode, "and one evening a 
few years ago I was in his laboratory 
when ..." WJiat she did was stick 
her finger in front of a "weird- 
looking ray." This particular weird- 
looking ray turned anybody who 
stuck his or her finger in front of it 
invisible, clothes and all. Fortunately 
for Scarlet she eventually discovered 
"a highly sensitive nerve in my left 
wrist." When she pressed it, she 
became visible again. The nerve acted 
as a two-way switch, so Scarlet could 
also use it to turn invisible. An 
invisible heroine might have been an 
opportunity to save on drawing for 
some, but not Stamm. He drew 
Scarlet even when she was not 
supposed to be seen, making her 
seem more transparent than invisible. 
The strip held ,on until 1956, but in 
its final years Scarlet had dropped the 
Invisible from her name and no 
longer rubbed her wrist. 

Once again we've reached the 
end of our allotted space. Instead of 
finishing with a bang this time, it 
seems more appropriate simply to 
fade slowly ... jg 
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OTHER DIMENSIONS 


SCREEN 

ADAPTATION 

QUIZ 

compiled by William Fulwiler 

When fantasy filmmakers adapt a prose work 
to the screen, they often can't resist giving it a new 
title. Test your knowledge of both literary and 
cinematic fantasy by matching the film in column 
one with the story it was adapted from in column 
two. Twenty or more correct — you're an authentic 
fantasy-film buff. Thirty or more — you're an expert. 

Answers on page 48. 


1. All That Money Can Buy (1941) A. 

2. And Now the Screaming Starts! (1972) B. 

3. The Awakening (1980) C. 

4. The Beast Must Die (1974) D. 

5. Black Sunday (1960) E. 

6. Blade Runner (1982) F. 

7. The Brain Eaters (1958) G. 

8. Bug (1975) H. 

9. Charly (1968) I. 

10. The Curse of the Werewolf (1961) J. 

11. The Day the Earth Stood Still (1951) K. 

12. The Deadly Bees (1966) L. 

13. Destination Moon (1950) M. 

14. The Devil-Doll (1936) N. 

15. Die, Monster, Die! (1965) O. 

16. Dr. Strangelove (1964) P. 

17. Freaks (1932) Q. 

18. The Haunted Palace (1963) R. 

19. The Innocents (1961) S. 

20. The Lady and the Monster (1944) T. 

21. The Last Man on Earth (1963) U. 

22. The Leopard Man (1943) V. 

23. The Naked Jungle (1954) W. 

24. Run for the Sun (1956) X. 

25. She Devil (1957) Y. 

26. Soylent Green (1973) Z. 

27. Svengali (1931) AA. 

28. The Terromauts (1966) BB. 

29. The Thing (1951, 1982) CC. 

30. 2001: A Space Odyssey (1968) DD. 

31. The Vampire Lovers (1970) EE. 

32. Village of the Damned (1960) FF. 

33. Weird Woman (1944) GG. 

34. Willard (1971) HH. 

35. The World, the Flesh and the Devil (1959) II. 



A Taste For Honey by H.F. Heard 

"The Adaptive Ultimate'' by Stanley G. Weinbaum 

Black Alibi by Cornell Woolrich 

Burn Witch Burn! by A. Merritt 

"Carmilla" by J. Sheridan LeFanu 

The Case of Charles Dexter Ward by H. P. Lovecraft 

"The Colour Out of Space" by H.P. Lovecraft 

Conjure Wife by Fritz Leiber 

"The Devil and Daniel Webster" by Stephen Vincent Benet 

Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep? by Philip K. Dick 

Donovan's Brain by Curt Siodmak 

"Farewell to the Master" by Harry Bates 

"Fengriffen" by David Case 

"Flowers for Algernon" by Daniel Keyes 

The Hephaestus Plague by Thomas Page 

1 Am Legend by Richard Matheson 

The Jewel of the Seven Stars by Bram Stoker 

"Leningen versus the Ants” by Carl Stephenson 

Make Room! Make Room! by Hariy Harrison 

The Midwich Cuckoos by John Wyndham 

"The Most Dangerous Game" by Richard Connell 

The Puppet Masters by Robert A. Heinlein 

The Purple Cloud by M.P. Shiel 

Ratman's Notebooks by Stephen G ilbert 

Red Alert by Peter George 

Rocket Ship Galileo by Robert A. Heinlein 

"The Sentinel" by Arthur C. Clarke 

"Spurs" by Tod Robbins 

"There Shall Be No Darkness" by James Blish 

Trilby by George DuMaurier 

"The Turn of the Screw" by Henry James 

"The Viy" by Nikolai Gogol 

The Wailing Asteroid by Murray Leinster 

The Werewolf of Paris by Guy S. End ore 

"Who Goes There?" by John W. Campbell 
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NEITHER SNOW NOR RAIN, REVISITED 


Gee, can't they take a joke? 

Little did we think, when we 
reprinted a New Yorker cartoon in 
October's TZ, that we'd receive two 
cancellations and a hail of angry 
letters. In the cartoon, two 
householders discover their postman 
crumpling something that may once 
have been a magazine before he stuffs 
it into their mailbox. "Oh-oh!" he 
says, smiling sheepishly. "Caught in 
the act. Now you know who's been 
scrunching up your mail." We noted, 
above the cartoon, that we'd had 
complaints from subscribers whose 
issues had arrived mangled, and that 
the cost of mailing TZ in protective 
envelopes was prohibitive. "But you'll 
be happy to know," we added, "that 
at least we've found the culprit." 

Some postmen were not amused. 
"In ten years as a letter carrier," 
declared one, canceling his 
subscription, "I have never seen a 
carrier, clerk, or mail handler damage 
mail." The only nice letter we 
received was from longtime subscriber 
Lewis T. Strasburg of Provo, Utah. 
"Being a mailman is a very thankless 
job," he said. "I work very hard, and 
because magazines provide so much 
enjoyment to me, I am always careful 
with other people's magazines ... I 
would like to take some pictures of 
how I receive the mail. Sometimes 
magazines are bound so tightly with 
plastic straps there is no way they 
can be straightened out. Sometimes 
they are put in filthy cloth bags 
which are too large, and the top and 
bottom magazines are ripped and 


torn." In closing, he urged: "Take 
into consideration the unbelievable 
volume of mail you get each week at 
home and office." 

We do receive an unbelievable 
volume of mail, and we didn't mean 
to sound ungrateful; by and large the 
service has been excellent. We never 
took the cartoon as a serious criticism 
of the postal department, and hope 
that no other readers did. Honest, 
guys, we were only kidding. 

Now can we please have our 
mail back? 


NAME THAT TUNE 


While the Twilight Zone tv series 
continues to gain fans around the 
world, TZ continues to get hit with 
some pretty tough trivia questions 
about the show. Here's the toughest— 
and perhaps most trivial— to date. 

Dear Twilight Zone, 

The BBC have advised me to 
write to you to see if you can help 
me with a rather tricky- piece of 
information. 

I love big band music, and I was 
very impressed with the music that 
was being played in the cafe during 
the (Opening scenes of "Where Is 
Everybody?" which was shown by 
BBC-2 Saturday 10 Sep. '83. 

If you can help me in any way, 

1 would be very grateful to know the 
name of the tune and the band 
playing it. 

Many thanks. 

Alan Palmer 
89 Milton Road 
Waterloo, Liverpool 22 
England 

Can any of you keen-eared listeners 
come to Mr. Palmer's aid? 


HELL, ALEXANDER 
POPE WAS 
PRACTICALLY A 
MIDGET! 


"Although quite short, 

Kotzwinkle is a skilled writer and has 
created a gripping story that does not 
insult the intelligence even though 
aimed at younger readers." 

— Review of William Kotzwinkle's 
The Leopard's Tooth (95 pp.) in 
Science Fiction Chronicle 


BRIGHT IDEA 


Cartoonist Jim Pinkoski has been trying to interest syndicates 
strip he's created called Bright Ideas. He sent us this sample, 
it deals with a subject dear to our hearts. 


Cpu/J&O/US a* 
\ DFA60AJS 


WHAT'S 

p+d r . 


THERE'S A FEW \ 
PEOPLE 1HAT SET I 

mo Z>¥j> A i 
PIT TOO MUCH... A 


those are the ones 

THAT THIWK THE 

Tto/l/MTZME Shows 
WERE 

pocuMemms! 


IT'S A POLE 
PLAYM6 GAME in 

WHICH PEOPLE EECOME 
imMAty CHARACTERS 


©1983 J/A\^k)kOSK I 
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TZ MARCHES ON 


In prison: 

"Even when Steve, 30, a Miami land salesman, was 
arrested for possession and found himself in jail 
overnight, it was, like, you know, a real trip. 'I was 
with vagrants, drunks and car thieves,' he says. 'It was 
unreal, bizarre, like The Twilight Zone.'" 

—from a Time feature on cocaine smuggling 
Into the world of sin: 

"Out of work and spurned by her alcoholic mother, 
Chapin spent the next 15 years in a twilight zone of 
casual sex, drugs, and jail for forgery." 

— Time again, this one a "People" section item on 
Father Knows Best star Lauren Chapin 
For the above, thanks to Tom Kennedy, Los Angeles, 
CA; Louis Wangler, Elkhart, IN; Melissa Mia Hall, Ft. 
Worth, TX; Janice Wiswell, Seattle, WA; Jerry W. Wolf, 
Pearlington, MS; Steven E. Cohen, Carol Stream, IL; 
David Shifren, Hoboken, NJ; and Julie Matherne, 
Gretna, LA. 


There's just no end to it! Readers continue to 
send in off-beat appearances of the phrase twilight zone. 
Here are a few more, culled from some of the huge mail 
sacks that now threaten to block the doorway to our 
office. 

In sports: 

"How Far Is 30 Feet? Long jumper Carl Lewis is 
determined to enter the twilight zone of human 
excellence." 

—title of an article in Sports & Athletes 

In communications: 

"'Hold on a minute, sir. I'll get you my supervisor.' Her 
supervisor? For a moment 1 felt as if I had been time- 
warped into a phone-company Twilight Zone." 

— from an article on telephone sex in Forum 
On the high seas: 

"The Tallest Tale: Story of time's twilight zone is sea 
captain's legacy." 

— title of a Seattle Times feature on a ship reportedly 
becalmed at midnight on December 31, 1899, where the 
International Dateline crosses the Equator, so that 
passengers could walk back and forth between two 
different days, two different months, two different 
seasons, two different years, ^nd two different centuries. 
In cards: 

"No cards from the waste pile can be built upon 
foundations or placed in descending sequence on the 
auxiliary piles. Waste pile cards can only be used to fill 
spaces in the Reserve Row, which becomes a vital 'zone' 
in the game." 

— from the instructions to a game called 
"The Twilight Zone" in the book 150 
Solitaire Games by Douglas Brown 

In crime: 

"'I have never seen such total, ugly hate,' comments 
Illinois prosecutor Joseph M. Claps with a sad shake of 
his head. The whole incident was bizarre, eerie — like 
something out of the Twilight Zone.'" 

— from a Chicago Tribune article on a mother- 
daughter would-be murder team 
In medicine: 

"Return from the mind's twilight zone" 

— title of another Chicago Tribune piece, this one on 
recovering from a stroke 

In more medicine: 

"40,000 Americans Fight for Life in the Twilight Zone" 

— title of a Globe article on coma victims 

In history: 

"As Mr. Perrett sees it, the 20's were an uneasy postwar 
decade of transition, a sort of belated twilight zone 
between the 19th and 20th centuries." 

—from a N.Y. Times review of America in the 20's 

In the Supreme Court: 

"There is, in the light of the cases referred to, clearly a 
twilight zone in which the employees have their rights 
determined case by case, and in which particular facts 
and circumstances are vital elements. That zone includes 
persons such as the decedent who are, as a matter of 
actual administration, in fact protected under the state 
compensation act." 

—from a decision in Davis v. Dept, of Labor and 
Industries, 1942 


TZ MARCHES INWARD 


For most of us, a journey into the Twilight Zone — "the 
middle ground between light and shadow, between science 
and superstition" — means turning on the tv set. But as this 
article from a past issue of Psychology Today suggests, there 
may be an even simpler way of getting there: just close your 
eyes and let yourself slip into that drowsy state between 
waking and dreams. The article credits this "twilight mental 
zone" with being the source of creative insights and scientific 
breakthroughs. Sounds to us like Rod Serling's "dimension of 
imagination." 


QUOTE 


"I have no use for mountain climbers. I think of 
them as sexually immature weirdos, undergoing ordeals 
intrinsically of little greater merit than the ordeal of 
running barefoot over a bed of hot coals. To scale a 
mountain 'because it is there' is, in principle, no more 
laudable than eating a lollipop because it is there." 

— Brendan Gill in The New Yorker 
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CUT-UPS 


What will the well-dressed 
monster be wearing in 1984? Accord- 
ing to Monster Paper Dolls (Congdon 
& Weed, $5.95), the new cut-out 
book by Jill Bauman and TZ cover 
artist Walter Velez, the Wolf Man 
will don football gear this fall and a 
Santa suit at Christmas, Count 
Dracula will play Hamlet with a real 
skull in his hand, and Frankenstein's 
Bride will turn rock star in a tight 
green jumpsuit. As for Frankenstein 
himself (left), you can see what he'll 
be wearing this Easter. 


NIGHTY-NIGHT 


TZ IN THE SKY 

The ever-watchful Californian, 
Mark Rathbun — whose hometown of 
Chico is not far from Auburn, home 
of fantasy great Clark Ashton Smith 
— has discovered an interesting 
reference to the Zone in the final 
paragraph of Smith's "The Immortals 
of Mercury": 

"It was not the familiar twilight 
zone of Mercury in which he had 
come forth— it was the bleak, 
nightward side, eternally averted from 
the sun, and blasted with the frightful 
cold of cosmic space." 

— from Tales of Science and 
Sorcery, Arkham House, 1964 


If children have been good all day. 

And kept their tongues and lips quite clean. 

They dream of flowers that nod and play, 

And fairies dancing on the green. 

But if they've spoken naughty words, 

Or told a lie, they dream of rats; 

Of crawling snakes, and ugly birds; 

Of centipedes, and vampire bats. 

—"Dreams" by Gabriel Setoun, from The Child World 
(Shambhala, Boulder CO, 1979) 
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Try a TZ Classified! 

# 

Your classified advertisement in Twilight 
Zone puts you in touch with our more than 
200,000 readers— 91.4% of whom ordered 
products by mail in the past year* 

Advertise in 

Rod Sellings 


mi : 


and give your ads that extra-dimensional 
edge: low cost and high efficiency. 

For further information contact 

Marina Despotakis, Classified Advertising Manager 
TZ Publications, Inc., 

800 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10017 
(212) 986-9600 

"Source, Magazine Project Group, Inc. 

TZ Classifieds Get Results! 







THE 


ESSENTIAL 


WRITERS 


Idaac TSadwis jSmtiti: 

Tfatwzfofi a Moslem 

by Isidore Haiblum 

THE POLISH-BORN NOBEL PRIZEWINNER 
IS REVERED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
FOR HIS VISION AND HUMANITY 
AND HE ALSO WRITES GOOD HORROR STORIES. 


W ith a Nobel Prize safely 
tucked under one arfn and 
dozens of masterworks under 
the other, Isaac Bashevis Singer strides 
through his eighth decade, still making 
literary history. He writes in Yiddish, a 
language once spoken by eleven mil- 
lion people but now by only a fourth 
as many, yet he is read the world over. 

Born- in Leoncin, Poland, in 1904 
(not Radzymin, as is usually reported), 
he grew up in a tenement on Warsaw's 
Krochmalna Street. His father, a rabbi, 
judged religious disputes for the neigh- 
borhood poor. Young Isaac took it all 
in, and years later, when he became a 
writer, made good use of the 
characters and tales he first en- 
countered in his parents' flat. 

"My father was always busy, and 
my mother really didn't keep the 
dogma one hundred percent," Singer 
says. "The result was that I remained a 
child longer, unlike other Hasidic chil- 
dren. For a writer, that's necessary— a 
light childhood, not bound by dogma." 

Up until the age of twelve, Singer 
read only Hebrew books. Then, to his 
great delight, he came across a Sher- 
lock Holmes collection. "Every story," 
he says, "sounded to me like heavenly 
music." 

His older brother, the novelist 
Israel Joshua Singer, brought home 
Crime and Punishment. Young Isaac 
read it avidly. Dostoyevsky was 
followed by Tolstoy, the Norwegian 
writer Knut Hamsun, E.T.A. Hoff- 
mann, and Edgar Allan Poe. "The 
moment I had a chance," Singer says, 
"I began to read world literature in 


Yiddish, and in Polish, and also in 
German — I learned these languages by 
myself." 

When Singer was nearing fifteen, 
his mother had a dream in which she 
saw her father, his face all aglow, ob- 
viously bound for heaven. Convinced 
her father was dying, she and Isaac left 
Warsaw for her native village of 
Bilgoray, bribing an official in order to 
get the necessary visa. (Those were the 
days of the First World War, and the 
Germans controlled Poland.) Once 
there, it was no easy matter to leave. 
Poverty anchored Singer and his 
mother to the village for four years. 
(The dream, incidentally, had been 
prophetic, for Singer's grandfather had 
indeed died; Singer attributes his belief 
in the occult partly to the accuracy of 
his mother's dreams. His assumed mid- 
dle name, Bashevis, is derived from her 
first name, Bathsheba, in homage.) 

For Singer, the experience in Bil- 
goray was pivotal, determining the 
course of much of his future fiction. It 
was in this little village that he began 
to browse seriously in the mystical, 
forbidden cabala, the ancient Jewish 
teachings— especially as set down in 
the Sefer Yezirah ("Book of Creation") 
and the Zohar ("Splendor")— which 
find mystical meanings in the letters 
and words of the scriptures. "Accord- 
ing to the Law, a man should not 
study cabala before he is thirty, but I 
used to remove the books from the 
study house," Singer says. "In fact, I 
almost stole them." 

The apocalyptic, messianic world 
depicted in the cabala can be found in 


Singer's novel Satan in Goray and in 
his later fiction. "In this town," he 
says, "the traditions of hundreds of 
years ago still lived .... I could never 
have written Satan in Goray or some 
of my other stories without having 
been there." 

Not only his father but both his 
grandfathers were rabbis; he himself 
attended a yeshiva (religious school) 
and a rabbinic.il seminary, yet did not 
enter the family business. "I couldn't 
have become a rabbi," Singer says, 
"because I am against dogma — al- 
though I believe in higher powers." 

His elder brother, whose novel 
The Brothers Ashkenazi became an 
American hit in 1936, served as a role 
model for Isaac. "It was a great shock 
to my parents," Singer says of his deci- 
sion to follow in his brother's footsteps 
and become a writer. "They considered 
all the secular Yiddish writers to be 
heretics, unbelievers. They really were, 
too, most of them." 

By 1923, Singer was a proofreader 
for Literarishe Bletter ("Literary 
Pages"), a Yiddish literary magazine. 
He also translated everything from 
pulp novels to serious literature into 
Yiddish, including such works as 
Thomas Mann's The Magic Mountain, 
Erich Remarque's All Quiet on the 
Western Front, and Knut Hamson's 
Pan and Victoria. Singer has some 
reservations about these early efforts: 
"I didn't do them as carefully as I 
might have, but the Yiddish readers 
were so eager to get in touch with the 
rest of the world that a bad translation 
was better than none." 
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Singer's first short story, "Wom- 
en," appeared in Literarishe Bletter in 
1927, followed by "Grandchildren" and 
"The Village Gravedigger" in War- 
shawer Shriften ("Warsaw Writings"). 
A literary career was thus launched 
which would provide future translators 
of Yiddish the world otter with plenty 
of work. 

Israel Joshua was already living in 
America when Singer decided to 
emigrate in 1935. "It was inevitable," 
he says, "after Hitler came to power 
that the Germans would invade Po- 
land." A pessimist by nature. Singer 
took Hitler's threat to wipe out the 
Jews of Europe seriously. 

The first years in New York were 
gloomy ones. Singer felt cut off from 
his roots. Perceiving that Yiddish was 
a dying language in the USA, he ceased 
to write creatively, supporting himself 
again as a translator and freelance Yid- 


dish journalist. His memoir of these 
years is aptly called Lost in America. 

Gradually, over a five-year per- 
iod, Singer came to himself and went 
to work full-time for the Yiddish Daily 
Forward. The Forward has now be- 
come a weekly, and the quarter of a 
million readers it enjoyed in 1914 has 
now shrunk to twenty thousand, but 
Singer still first publishes much of his 
fiction and nonfiction there. He says he 
will always write in Yiddish: "Yiddish 
contains vitamins that other languages 
don't have." 

Rebecca West, the grande dame of 
English letters, has said simply, "I 
regard Isaac Bashevis Singer as the 
greatest writer of today." Most critics 
agree that he has few equals in his 
mastery of diverse fictional forms. He 
has turned out huge social novels 
depicting whole societies. Stephen 
Longstreet wrote of The Family 


Moskat: "A masterwork and a classic 
... as good as Buddenbrooks and The 
Forsyte Saga. " And the Christian 
Science Monitor said: "[It] is a great 
novel, written in the marvelous tra- 
dition of the . . . European novel cre- 
ated by Flaubert." The Family Moskat 
offers a sweeping, panoramic portrait 
of Jewish life in Warsaw from the 
beginning of this century to Hitler's 
terror. Its cast of characters is vast. 
And the style here, as in his other epic 
novels, The Manor and The Estate, is 
strictly realistic. 

These books, however, are quite 
different from his shorter novels. Note 
what Newsweek had to say about The 
Magician of Lublin and see if you 
think the same author is being dis- 
cussed: "A witch's brew of Gogol, Poe, 
the Gothic novelists and Hasidic fabu- 
lists, and a high originality, the source 
of which is not of this world." Hardly 
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Newsweek's Peter Prescott has said, 
"Isaac Bashevis Singer, in his short and 
humorous tales drawn from an old tra- 
dition, celebrates the dignity, mystery 
and unexpected joy of living with more 
art and fervor than any other writer 
alive." 

For many of his readers. Singer is 
an author who sometimes pens bit- 
tersweet tales of aged couples living in 
Miami ("Old Love"). But he can also 
chill the blood. In Satan in Goray, his 
first novel, written in Poland in 1933, 
Singer unleashes mass hysteria, 
orgiastic sex, and Satan himself on a 
hapless rural townlet. In the first 
paragraph, we find: 

They slaughtered on every hand, flayed 
men alive, murdered small children, vio- 
lated women and afterward ripped 
open their bellies and sewed cats 
inside.... For weeks after the razing of 
Goray, the corpses lay neglected in 
every street, wth no one to bury them, 
Savage dogs tugged at dismembered 
limbs, and vultures and crows fed on 
human flesh. 

Or later, after Rechele, one of the 
novel's central characters, has been im- 
pregnated by Satan: 

Rechele suffered extraordinary tortures. 
At times the evil one blew up one of her 
breasts. One foot swelled. Her neck be- 
came stiff. Rechele extracted little 
stones, hairs, rags, and worms from wet, 
pussy abscesses formed on the flesh of 
her thigh and under her arms. Though 
she had long since stopped eating, 
Rechele vomited frequently, venting rep- 
tiles that slithered out tail first. 

Many of Singer's stories are told 
by devils, demons, and even Satan. 
"The Destruction of Kreshev" begins, 
"I am the Primeval Snake, the Evil 
One, Satan. The cabala refers to me as 
Samael and the Jews sometimes call me 
merely, 'that one.' " "The Last Demon" 
begins, "I, a demon, bear witness that 
there are no more demons left. Why 
demons, when man himself is a de- 
mon?" The devil narrates "The 
Unseen": "They say that I, the evil 
spirit, after descending to earth in 
order to induce people to sin, will then 
ascend to heaven to accuse them. As a 
matter of fact I am also the one to give 
the sinner the first push . . . . " Singer 
says, "The supernatural expresses the 
subconscious better than any other 
events a writer can write about." He 
has also said, "I feel sometimes I am 


At a ceremony in Stockholm in the fall of 1978, Singer receives the Nobel Prize 
tor Literature— the only Yiddish writer ever to do so. 


a realistic epic. Here, Yasha Mazur, the 
single main character, a Houdini-like 
escape artist of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, wrestles with the notion of using 
his magician's talents to commit a 
crime. A hedonist and Don Juan, 
Mazur will end up a penitent ascetic. 

The Slave, set in seventeenth- 
century Poland, was hailed by the Los 
Angeles Times as the "most moving 
and powerful love story in modem lit- 
erature." Again Singer had struck a 
new note. The Slave tells of Jacob, a 
devout captive Jew, and the gentile girl 
Wanda — his master's daughter — with 
whom he falls hopelessly, and cata- 
strophically, in love. 

In Enemies, A Love Story, the 
same author, according to the Boston 


Herald Traveler, has written "a kind of 
bizarre Jewish-Shakespearean comedy 
. . . told with a kind of black humor 
that is hilarious." Enemies' hero, Her- 
man Broder, has three wives, all alive 
and well and living in New York — one 
in the Bronx, one in Brooklyn, and one 
on Eighteenth Street in Manhattan. 
Singer says, "In every Yiddish heart 
there is a humor dictionary." 

Could all this be the work of one 
man7 Hard to believe. And we have 
not yet even come to Singer's short 
stories. Many critics believe these to be 
his crowning achievements. "His best 
work," writes the critic Irving Howe, 
"has been done in short forms, the 
novella and the story— exciting bursts 
and flares of the imagination." And 
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half a devil myself." A recurring theme 
in his stories. Singer adds, is "always 
reminding people that there are powers 
in the world that we don't know, 
that the supernatural is here, 
among us." 

So in his short story "The Gentle- 
man From Cracow," Katev Mriri, 
Chief of the Devils, puts in an appear- 
ance and debauches an entire town: 
"Witches, werewolves, imps, demons 
and hobgoblins plummeted from the 
sky, some on brooms, others on 
hoops, still others on spiders." This 
tale is a satire, no less. But not "The 
Black Wedding." fiere a character 
named Hindele is compelled to wed a 
demon and give birth to a devil: 

All night long Hindele felt herself lying in 
blood and pus. The one who raped her 
snorted, coughed, hissed like an adder. 
Before dawn a group of hags ran into 
the room, pulled the sheet from under 
her, inspected it, sniffed it, began to 
dance. That night never ended. True, the 
sun rose. It was not really the sun, 
though, but a bloody sphere which 
somebody hung in the sky. 

Or so the sexually repressed heroine 
believes. For in Singer's work, only a 
thin line separates madness from the 
supernatural. 

Yet the same author can turn out 
the heartwarming 'The Spinoza of 
Market Street," a love story about a 
philosopher and his cleaning maid. Or 
"The Little Shoemakers," a tale of 
courage and hope, in which a refugee 
from Hitler's atrocities tries to rebuild 
his life in America. Or "Gimpel the 
Fool," his classic tale of a saintly nit- 
wit, which the poet Kenneth Rexroth 
has hailed as "among the most heart- 
piercing, penetrating, unforgettable 
stories ever written." 

His novels as well as his short 
stories gleam with rich descriptive 
details; they are verbal symphonies of 
sights, sounds, and smells. Witness, for 
example, this passage from The Family 
Moskat: 

In the middle of the street, truckmen 
guided overloaded wagons. The heavy, 
low-slung horses stamped their iron-shod 
hoofs on the cobbles, sending out sparks. 
A porter wearing a hat with a brass badge 
carried an enormous basket of coal strap- 
ped to his shoulders with thick rope. A 
janitor in an oilcloth cap and blue apron 
was sweeping a square of pavement with 
a long broom. Youngsters, their little 
lovelocks flapping under octagonal caps. 


were pouring out of the doors of the 
Hebrew schools, their patched pants 
peeping out from beneath the skirts of 
their long coats,.,. A dwarf with an over- 
sized head wandered about with a bundle 
of feather whips, fanning the straps back 
and forth, demonstrating how to whip 
stubborn children. 

As the Cleveland Plain-Dealer put 
it about The Family Moskat (and as 
can be said of many of Singer's works): 
"The novel is far more than a fascinat- 
ing narrative of a family, it is the story 
of a whole civilization that is gone for- 
ever." Depicting whole civilizations is 
no mean trick. The Family Moskat, 
especially in its two-volume Yiddish 
version, has acquainted the author of 
this piece with all his Warsaw ances- 
tors — how they looked, thought, 
spoke, and acted. 

Singer is always a safe and de- 
pendable guide through the ages, 
whether in the Goray of 1666, the 
Poland of the nineteenth century, or 
(in Enemies) Brooklyn's Coney Island: 

. . . the hot wind struck him and the sweet 
smell of popcorn. Barkers urged people 
into amusement parks and side shows. 
There were carousels, shooting galleries, 
mediums who would conjure the spirits 
of the dead for fifty cents. At the sub- 
way entrance, a puffy-eyed Italian was 
banging a long knife against an iron bar, 
calling out a single word again and 
again, in a voice that carried over all the 
tumult. He was selling cotton candy and 
soft ice cream that melted as soon as it 
was put into a cone. On the other side 
of the Boardwalk, the ocean sparkled 
beyond a swarm of bodies. 

Singer has an eye for the telling 
detail that nails the reader to a specific 
time and place. "I would say that liter- 
ature must have an address, that it just 
cannot be in a vacuum," he explains. 
"This is very important. Many modern 
writers would like to get rid of this and 
write about humanity — general human- 
ity, just abstract human beings. This 
cannot be done." 

Singer's art has justly been called 
universal. It is his unceasing attention 
to detail in both character and setting 
— to the specifics of the human condi- 
tion — that has helped make it so. ' 

Often Singer's characters (not 
unlike their author) will agonize over 
the meaning of life. "Why was I born? 
When will I die? What will be later? 
This feeling of bewilderment," Singer 
says, "was with me all my life. I 


remember myself at two years looking 
around and asking myself, not in 
words, actually, what's going on here? 
There was a pig and a dog and a sky— 
and I'm just as much astonished now 
as I was then." 

No sage in Singer's pages turns up 
with the definitive answer to these eter- 
nal queries — although his characters 
(again, like Singer himself) never cease 
looking. In Singer's fiction no states- 
man will manage to build a better 
world. No gallant knight will arrive on 
horseback to save -the day. Singer does 
not believe in these secular heroes — he 
feels they do more harm than good. 
"To me," Singer said, "Shabbatai Zevi 
[the most influential of medieval false 
messiahs] was the symbol of the man 
who tries to do good and comes out 
bad. In other words, for me Shabbatai 
Zevi is in a way Stalin and all these 
people who tried so hard to create a 
better world and who ended up by 
creating the greatest misery." Singer's 
characters have their hands full just 
trying to control their own wayward 
passions; it is a full-time job. 

His narrative pace— especially in 
his short stories — is breathless; it un- 
winds with a dazzling swiftness, com- 
pelling the reader to keep turning 
pages. His insistence on telling a story 
is almost a novelty among serious con- 
temporary authors. Singer feels that his 
work has profited from first being pub- 
lished in serial form in the Forward : 
"When you write this way, you re- 
member that there must be some ten- 
sion in your work. The reader should 
be eager to read the next installment." 

For non-Yiddish-speaking readers, 
the unhappy problem of translation 
persists. As Irving Howe writes: "No 
translation . . . could possibly suggest 
the full idiomatic richness and syntac- 
tical verve of Singer's Yiddish." Says 
Singer himself: "A friend of mine, also 
a Yiddish writer, once came to me for 
some advice .... I told him that he 
must be prepared to lose at least forty 
percent in translation, and to make 
sure that the other sixty percent had 
some worth. Or better still, to write 
something 140 percent." 

Singer, following his own prescrip- 
tion, has been writing 140 percent. As 
he approaches his eighties, his vigor re- 
mains undiminished, and new novels, 
short stories, and memoirs of the 
highest order keep pouring out. He is 
a master magician who continues to 
bring marvels into the world. (B 
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ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER DISCUSSES 
MIRACLES, DEMONS, AND THE AFTERLIFE 
WITH INTERVIEWER ISIDORE HAIBLUM. 


TZ: It's known that as a young man 
you read books about the supernatural 
and ESP. Was this unusual in your 
community? 

Singer: It wasn't called ESP. It was 
stories, and the stories— Jewish stories, 
Yiddish stories — were always full of 
miracles. God did miracles to the just, 
and He also punished, by miracles, the 
villains. Of course, we didn't feel there 
was something unusual about miracles, 
you know. The whole Jewish life in the 
Exile was one big miracle. » 

TZ: Later, though, you went on to 
read scientific books, which convinced 
you that there were hidden forces in 
the world. 

Singer: Not so quickly. When I began 
to read the worldly books, they were 
against miracles. They made fun of 
miracles. Like Spinoza and others — 
they said all this was fanaticism and 
superstition, that there aren't such 
things as miracles, there's only nature. 
Nature has its stable laws, and so on 
and so on. But then, in later years — I 
would say when I was already in my 
twenties — I discovered the so-called 
supernatural. Dr. Rhine and ESP were 
not known then. Or maybe they didn't 
study it then; Dr. ’Rhine was a young 
man. You know who Dr. Rhine is? 
TZ: Yes indeed.* 

Singer: But later on I began to see that 
all these miracles are not complete su- 
perstition. I began to feel that the laws 
of nature are stable, they are perma- 
nent, but that God can change nature. 
I also got this feeling that nature itself 
adjusts itself to higher powers. 

TZ: In your own books, there is a lot 
to do with demons and with devils, 
but very little to do with angels. 
Singer: Well, I'll tell you, angels are 
not a good material for fiction, because 
we know in advance what an angel is. 
He's going to do only good things. 


*Dr. Joseph Banks Rhine, author of Extra- 
Sensory Perception (1935), conducted a 
series of famous experiments on paranormal 
powers at Duke University in the 1930s. His 
findings are now largely discredited. — Ed. 


He's on the side of God. So he's too 
predictable, and fiction does not like 
what is predictable. With a devil, with 
a demon, you never know what he 
will do. Because of this, they are better 
material. 

TZ: You believe that hidden forces are 
at work in this world. Are they mostly 
demonic, or are there also forces for 
good? 

Singer: I believe there are forces for 
good, too. There's no question about 
it. I even think that in the long run the 
forces which work for good are stron- 
ger; they are nearer to God. However, 

‘Life is a 
very 

terrifying 

business.’ 


I write mostly about the demons be- 
cause they make good fiction. Also, 
even if the ending is going to be a hap- 
py one, the demons have to be first, to 
play their nasty games. 

TZ: As a writer, you have lived in 
Warsaw and in New York. How have 
these places differed in relation to your 
work? 

Singer: I would say that in Warsaw, in 
Poland, I felt the existence of the su- 
pernatural nearer, much more than I 
felt it in New York. When I came to 
New York, my first feeling was that 
here there would be no demons — that 
here everything was so practical, so 
pragmatic, that there was no place for 
my fantasies. However, after a while I 
came to the conclusion that these hid- 
den powers are everywhere. No sub- 
way, no electricity, no radios can real- 
ly drive them away completely. 

TZ: Since you've achieved the top 


rung in literature, and since you hap- 
pen to be a fantasy writer, have you 
ever thought that, if you had to do it 
all over, you might want to live a dif- 
ferent life? For instance, would you 
want to be a statesman? 

Singer: Not at all. I never wanted any- 
thing but to be a writer. 

TZ: Not a composer, not an explorer? 
Singer: Absolutely not! 

TZ: Just asking. Do you personally be- 
lieve in an afterlife? 

Singer: Well, I will tell you. I say this: 
as far as I know there has never been 
any evidence that there is a life after 
death. However, I say to myself that 
death itself cannot be for nothing, all 
negative and all nothingness. I believe 
that the whole universe is actually 
alive, that human life and the life of 
the animals is a part of the life of the 
universe. When a human being dies, 
his body stops being alive in the form 
which we know, what we call life. But 
there are, to my mind, many many 
other forms of life. Sometimes, let's 
say, it would be very easy for me to 
believe that the earth itself is alive. We 
know that the earth has got many liv- 
ing things, flowers and trees and 
human beings and animals. So if the 
earth is a source of life, it's very easy 
for me to believe that the source of life 
is even more alive than lots of things 
are. And because of this I would say 
it's true that, when a person dies, they 
put his body into a grave and his body 
will rot away. But this does not mean 
that he's finished, because just as his 
body goes back to the source of mat- 
ter, so does his spirit go back to the 
source of the spiritual. Because of this, 
I have this belief that death is nothing 
but a form of change. The life changes 
its form, but it goes into a different 
kind of life. 

TZ: There are many writers, and peo- 
ple who want to be writers, who read 
our magazine. How much time do you 
yourself devote to writing? 

Singer: I was writing just now. I write 
every day, not one but two or three 
hours a day, because I'm ndt so young 
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anymore. But I still do my work. I 
write, and then I rewrite. I have more 
time to do work here (in Florida] than 
1 have in New York. Here I have, once 
in a while, an interview; there the in- 
terviews never stop. 

TZ: What are you working on now? 
Singer: At this moment I'm writing a 
story. By the way, I have a story in the 
January [1983] number of Playboy, a 
story by the name "Why Heisherik Was 
Born." It has nothing to do with the 
Playboy type of topic; it's a very ser- 
ious story. Anfl I sold them another 
story which may come out a few 
months later. They publish good litera- 
ture there. 

TZ: I know, I read "Heisherik" and 
enjoyed it very much. I also read it in 
Yiddish, when it was in the Yiddish 
Daily Forward, I believe. And I think 
there were some changes. 

Singer: Oh, when I translate, I make 
many changes. Because I don't use trans- 
lation just for translation. While I 
translate, I get new ideas, and I write it 
down. 

TZ: So in other words you're really 
doing a kind of rewrite when you 
translate from Yiddish to English. 
Singer: Not always completely. Some- 


times more, sometimes less. But of 
course, if while I work I get a new idea 
and I think it would be good for the 
story, I certainly will not put it away 
because I think that my first version is 
the holy of holies! Listen, it's my 
material — I can do with it whatever I 
please. 

TZ: This is going to give the scholars 
a good deal of work to do. 

Singer: Well, if they like to dwell on 
these things, they are completely free 
to do it. 

TZ: Tell me, how has the Nobel Prize 
changed your life? 

Singer: You see, I will tell you. It 
didn't change my life or my convic- 
tions. I am the same man. But of 
course, it has changed the relation of 
other people to me. I walk on the 
street, people stop me and they give 
me compliments and ask me for auto- 
graphs. I have got myself, today, a 
certain type of popularity. But basic- 
ally I'm very much the same man. I'm . 
far from changing just because some- 
one gave me a prize. 

TZ: You're now nearly eighty. We 
know the liabilities of age, but what 
are the advantages? Wisdom? 

Singer: Well, I don't know how to tell 


* 

you. I'm not going to boast about wis- 
dom, or anything else. I would say I 
really feel that I'm the same man as I 
was fifty years ago. No basic changes. 
TZ: Many of your stories have in 
them an element of terror. Is there 
anything that has always terrified you 
personally? 

Singer: Well, I will tell you. Life is a 
very terrifying business. We are never 
sure about our health, about what will 
happen to us. I have lived through two 
world wars and some other wars, so I 
know what life is. Terror, for me, is 
not some events which I have invented 
or others have invented. It is there all 
the time — say, when you buy the daily 
newspaper. I read here the Miami 
Herald, and believe me, it has more 
terror than you find in all my stories. 
TZ: What brings you personal joy? Is 
it writing every day? Meeting people? 
Singer: My work, and taking walks — I 
take big walks, I walk every day, be- 
tween five and six miles, sometimes a 
bit more — and, well, that and other 
things. Although I'm not a young man 
anymore, I also know what love is and 
is not. I would say — this is again the 
same thing — reading a good book also 
brings joy. (0 
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. IN WHICH THE AUTHOR EMBARKS ON A LATIN 
AMERICAN LECTURE TOUR— AND FINDS HIMSELF 
JOURNEYING THROUGH THE LAND OF THE DEAD 


7 his trip made little sense from the start. First, 
it didn't pay financially to leave New York 
and my work for two and a half months to 
go to Argentina for a lecture tour; second, I should 
have taken an airplane instead of wasting my time on 
a ship for eighteen days. But I had signed the contract 
and accepted a first-class round-trip ticket on La Plata 
from my impresario, Chazkel Poliva. That summer, 
the heat lasted into October. On the day I embarked, 
the thermometer registered ninety degrees. I was 
always assailed by premonitions and phobias before a 
trip: I would get sick; the ship would sink; some 
other calamity would occur. An inner voice warned 
me. Don't go! However, if I had made a practice of 
acting on these premonitions, I would not have come 
to America but would have perished in Nazi-occupied 
Poland. 

As it happened, I was provided with all possi- 
ble comforts. My cabin looked like a salon, with two 
square windows, a sofa, a desk, and pictures on the 
walls. The bathroom had both a tub and a shower 
stall. The number of passengers was small, mostly 
Latin Americans, and the service staff was large. In 
the dining room I had a special wine steward who 
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promptly filled my glass each time I took a sip of 
wine. A band of five musicians played at lunch and 
dinner. Every second day the captain gave a cocktail 
party. But for some reason I could not make any ac- 
quaintances on this ship. The few passengers who 
spoke English kept to themselves. The men, all young 
six-foot giants, played shuffleboard and cavorted in 
the swimming pool. The women were too tall and too 
athletic for my taste. In the evening, they all danced 
or sat at the bar, drinking and smoking. I made up 
my mind that I would remain isolated, and it seemed 
that others sensed my decision. No one spoke a word 
to me. I began to wonder if by some magic I had be- 
come one who sees and is not seen. After a while I 
stopped attending the cocktail parties and I asked that 
my meals be served in my cabin. In Trinidad and in 
Brazil, where the ship stopped for a day, I walked 
around alone. I had taken little to read with me, be- 
cause I was sure that the ship would have a library. 
But it consisted of a single glass-doored bookcase 
with some fifty or so volumes in Spanish and perhaps 
a dozen in English — all moldy travel books printed a 
hundred years ago. This bookcase was kept locked, 
and each time I wanted to exchange a book there was 
a commotion about who had a key; I would be sent 
from one member of the staff to the other. Eventually 
an officer with epaulets would write down my name, 
the number of my stateroom, the titles and authors of 
my books. This took him at least fifteen minutes. 

When the ship approached the equator, I 
stopped going out on deck in the daytime. The sun 
burned like a flame. The days had shortened and 
night came swiftly. One moment it was light, the next 
it was dark. The sun did not set but fell into the 
water like a meteor. Late in the evening, when I went 
out briefly, a hot wind slapped my face. From the 
ocean came a roar of passions that seemed to have 
broken through all barriers: “We must procreate and 
multiply! We must exhaust all the powers of lust!" 
The waves glowed like lava, and I imagined I could 
see multitudes of living beings— algae, whales, sea 
monsters — reveling in an orgy, from the surface to 
the bottom of the sea. Immortality was the law here. 
The whole planet raged with animation. At times, I 
heard my name in the clamor: the spirit of the abyss 
calling me to join them in their nocturnal dance. 

In Buenos Aires I was met by Chazkel Poliva 
— a short, round person — and a young woman who 
introduced herself as my relative. Her name was 
Hanka and she was, she said, a great-granddaughter 
of my Aunt Yentel from her first husband. Actually, 
Hanka was not my relative, because my Uncle Aaron 
was Yentel's third husband. Hanka was petite, lean, 
and had a head of pitch-black hair, full lips, and eyes 
as black as onyx. She wore a dark dress and a black, 
broad-brimmed hat. She could have been thirty or 
thirty-five. Hanka immediately told me that in War- 


saw someone had hidden her on the Aryan side — the 
way she was saved from the Nazis. She was a dancer, 
she said, but even before she told me I saw it in the 
muscles of her calves. I asked her where she danced 
and she replied, "At Jewish affairs and at my own 
troubles." 

Chazkel Poliva took us in his car to the Hotel 
Cosmopolitan on Junin Street, which was once fa- 
mous as the main street of the red-light district. 
Poliva said that the neighborhood had been cleaned 
up and all the literati now stayed in this hotel. The 
three of us ate supper in a restaurant on Corrientes 
Avenue, and Chazkel Poliva handed me a schedule 
covering my four weeks in Argentina. I was to lecture 
in Buenos Aires at the Theatre Soleil and at the Jew- 
ish Community Center, and also I was to go to Ro- 
sario, Mar del Plata, and to the Jewish colonies in 
Moises Ville and in Entre Rios. The Warsaw Society, 
the Yiddish section of the P.E.N. Club, the journalists 
of the newspaper that published my articles, and 
a number of Yiddish schools were all preparing 
receptions. 

When Poliva was alone with me for a mo- 
ment, he asked, "Who is this woman? She says that 
she dances at Jewish affairs, but I've never seen her 
anywhere. While we were waiting for you, I suggest- 
ed that she give me her address and telephone num- 
ber in case I needed to get in touch with her, but she 
refused. Who is she?" 

"I really don't know." 

Chazkel Poliva had another engagement that 
evening and left us after dinner. I wanted to pay the 
bill — why should he pay for a woman who was sup- 
posed to be my relative? — but he would not permit it. 

I noticed that Hanka ate nothing — she had only a 
glass of wine. She accompanied me back to the hotel. 
It was not long after Pero'n had been ousted, and Ar- 
gentina was in the midst of a political and perhaps 
economic crisis. Buenos Aires, it seemed, was short of 
electricity. The streets were dimly lit. Here and there 
a gendarme patrolled, carrying a machine gun. Hanka 
took my arm and we walked through Corrientes Ave- 
nue. I couldn't see any physical resemblance to my 
Aunt Yentel, but she had her style of talking: she 
jumped from one subject to another, confused names, 
places, dates. She asked me, "Is this your first visit to 
Argentina? Here the climate is crazy and so are the 
people. In Warsaw there was spring fever; here one 
fevers all year round. When it's hot, you melt from 
the heat. When the rains begin, the cold eats into 
your bones. It is actually one big jungle. The cities 
are oases in the pampas. For years, the pimps and 
whores controlled the Jewish immigrants. Later, they 
were excommunicated and had to build a synagogue 
and acquire a cemetery of their own. The Jews who 
came here after the Holocaust are lost creatures. How 
is it that they don't translate you into Spanish? When 
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did you last see my great-grandmother Yentel? I 
didn't know her, bul she left me as an inheritance a 
chain with a locket that was perhaps two hundred 
years old. I sold it lor bread. Here is your hotel. If 
you're not tired. I'll go up with you for a while." 

We took the (elevator to the sixth floor. From 
childhood I have had a liking for balconies; there was 
one outside my room and we went there directly. 
There were few high constructions in Buenos Aires, 
so we could see a part of the city. I brought out two 
chairs and we sat down. Hanka was saying, "You 
must wonder why I came to meet you. As long as I 
had near relatives — ei father, a mother, a brother, a 
sister— I did not appreciate them. Now that they are 
all ashes, I am yearning for relatives, no matter how 
distant. I read the Yiddish press. You often mention 
Aunt Yentel in your stories. Did she really tell you all 
those weird tales? You probably make them up. In 
my own life, things happened that cannot possibly be 
told. I am alone, completely alone." 

"A young woman does not have to be alone." 

"Just words. There are circumstances when 
you are torn away like a leaf from a tree and no 
power can attach you again. The wind carries you 
from your roots. There's a name for it in Hebrew, 
but I've forgotten." 

"Na-v'nad — a fugitive and a wanderer." 

"That's it." 

/ expected that 1 would have a short affair with 
/ Hanka. But when I tried to embrace her she 
•-*- seemed to shrink in my arms. I kissed her and 
her lips were cold. She said, "I can understand you— 
you are a man. You will find plenty of women here if 
you look for them. You will find them even if you 
don't look. But you Eire a normal person, not a necro- 
phile. I belong to an exterminated tribe and we are 
not material for sex." 

My lecture at the Theatre Soleil having been 
postponed for some days, Hanka promised to return 
the next evening. I asked for her telephone number 
and she said that her telephone was out of order. In 
Buenos Aires, when something is broken, you can 
wait months until it is repaired. Before she left, 
Hanka told me almost casually that while she was 
looking for relatives in Buenos Aires she had found a 
second cousin of mine — Jechiel, who had changed his 
name to Julio. Jechiel was the son of my granduncle 
Avigdor. I had met Jechiel twice — once in the village 
of Tishewitz, and the second time in Warsaw, where 
he came for medical treatment. Jechiel was about ten 
years older than I — tall, darkish, and emaciated. I re- 
membered that he suffered from tuberculosis and that 
Uncle Avigdor had brought him to Warsaw to see a 
lung specialist. I had felt sure that Jechiel did not sur- 
vive the Holocaust, and now I heard that he was 
alive and in Argentina. Hanka gave me some details. 


“Who is this woman? 
She says that 
she dances 
at Jewish affairs, 
but I’ve never 
seen her anywhere.” 


He came to Argentina with a wife and a daughter, 
but he divorced his wife and married a Frampol girl 
whom he met in a concentration camp. He became a 
peddler — a knocker, as they were called in Buenos 
Aires. His new wife was illiterate and afraid to go out 
of the house by herself. She hadn't learned a word of 
Spanish. When she needed to go to the grocery for a 
loaf of bread or for potatoes, Jechiel had to accom- 
pany her. Lately, Jechiel had been suffering from 
asthma and had to give up his peddling. He was liv- 
ing on a pension— what kind of pension Hanka did 
not know: perhaps from the city or from some chari- 
table society. 

I was tired after the long day, and the moment 
Hanka left I fell onto the bed in my clothes and slept. 
After a few hours, I awoke and went out onto the 
balcony. It was strange to be in a country thousands * 
of miles from my present home. In America fall was 
approaching; in Argentina it was spring. It had rained 
while I slept and Junm Street glistened. Old houses 
lined the street; its stalls were shuttered with iron 
bars. I could see the rooftops and parts of the brick 
walls of buildings in adjoining streets. Here and there 
a reddish light glimmered in a window. Was someone 
sick? Had someone died? In Warsaw, when I was a 
boy, I often heard gruesome tales about Buenos 
Aires: a pimp would carry a poor girl, an orphan, 
away to this wicked city and try to seduce her with 
baubles and promises, and, if she did not give in, 
with blows, tearing her hair and sticking pins into her 
fingers. Our neighbor Basha used to talk about this 
with my sister Hinda. Basha would say, "What could 
the girl do? They took her away on a ship and kept 
her in chains. She had already lost her innocence. She 
was sold into a brothel and she had to do what she 
was told. Sooner or later she got a little worm in her 
blood, and with this she could not live long. After 
seven years of disgrace, her hair and teeth fell out, 
her nose rotted away, and the play was over. Since 
she was defiled, jhey buried her behind the fence." I 
remember my sister's asking, "Alive?" 

Now Warsaw was destroyed and I found 
myself in Buenos Aires, in the neighborhood where 
misfortunes like this were supposed to have taken 
place. Basha and my sister Hinda were both dead, 
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and I was not a small boy but a middle-aged writer 
who had come to Argentina to spread culture. 

It rained all the next day. Perhaps for the same 
reason that there was a shortage of electricity, the 
telephones didn't work properly — a man would be 
speaking to me in Yiddish when suddenly I was lis- 
tening to a female laughing and screaming in Spanish. 
In the evening Hanka came. We could not go out into 
the street, so I ordered supper from room service. I 
asked Hanka what she wanted to eat and she said, 
"Nothing." 

"What do you mean by nothing?" 


"A glass of tea." 

I didn't listen to her and I ordered a meat sup- 
per for her and a vegetarian platter for myself. I ate 
everything; Hanka barely touched the food on her 
plate. Like Aunt Yentel, she spewed forth stories. 

"They knew in the whole house that he was 
hiding a Jewish girl. The tenants certainly knew. The 
Aryan side teemed with szmalcownicy — this is what 
they were called — who extorjpd the last penny from 
Jews to . protect them and then denounced them to the 
Nazis. My Gentile — Andrzej was his name — had no 
money. Any minute someone could have notified the 
Gestapo and we would have all been shot — I, An- 
drzej, Stasiek, his son, and Maria, his wife. What am 
I saying? Shooting was considered light punishment. 
We would have been tortured. All the tenants would 
have paid with their lives for that crime. I often told 
him, 'Andrzej, my dear, you have done enough. I 
don't want to bring disaster on all of you.' But he 
said, 'Don't go, don't go. I cannot send you away to 
your death. Perhaps there is a God after all.' I was 
hidden in an alcove without a window, and they put 
a clothes closet at the door to conceal the entrance. 
They removed a board from the back of the closet 
and through it they passed my food and, forgive me, 
they took out the chamber pot. When I extinguished 
the little lamp I had, it became dark like in a grave. 
He came to me, and both of them knew about it — his 
wife and their son. Maria had a female sickness. 
Their son was sick, too. When he was a child he 
developed scrofula or some glandular illness and he 
did not need a woman. I don't think he even grew a 
beard. He ha4 one passion — reading newspapers. He 
read all the Warsaw newspapers, including the adver- 
tisements. Did Andrzej satisfy me? I did not look for 
satisfaction. I was glad that he was relieved. From too 
much reading, my eyesight dimmed. I became so con- 
stipated that only castor oil would help me. Yes, I lay 
in my grave. But if you lie in a grave long enough, 
you get accustomed to it and you don't want to part 
from it. He had given me a pill of cyanide. He and 
his wife and their son also carried such pills. We all 
lived with death, and I want you to know that one 
can fall in love with death. Whoever has loved death 
cannot love anything else any more. When the libera- 


tion came and they told me to leave, I didn't want to 
go. I clung to the threshold like an ox being dragged 
to the slaughter. 

"How I came to Argentina and what happened 
between me and Jose is a story for another time. I did 
not deceive him. I told him, 'Jose', if your wife is not 
lively enough, what do you need a corpse for?' But 
men do not believe me. When they see a woman who 
is young, not ugly, and can dance besides, how can 
she be dead? Also, I had no strength to go to work in 
a factory with the Spanish women. He bought me a 
house and this became my second grave — a fancy 
grave, with flowerpots, bric-a-brac, a piano. He told 
me to dance and I danced. In what way is it worse 
than to knit sweaters or to sew on buttons? All day 
long I sat alone and waited for him. In the evening he 
came, drunk and angry. One day he spoke to me and 
told me stories; the next day he would be mute. I 
knew that sooner or later he would stop talking to 
me altogether. When it happened I was not surprised, 
and I didn't try to make him talk, because I knew it 
was fated. He maintained his silence for over a year. 
Finally I told him, 'Jose, go.' He kissed my forehead 
and he left. I never saw him again.” 

/ he plans for my lecture tour began to go 
awry. The engagement in Rosario was called 
/ off because the president of the organization 
suffered a heart attack. The board of directors of the 
Jewish Community Center in Buenos Aires had a fall- 
ing out over political differences, and the subsidy that 
they were to give to the colonies for my lectures there 
was withheld. In Mar del Plata, the hall I was to 
speak in suddenly became unavailable. In addition to 
the problems of the tour, the weather in Buenos Aires 
worsened from day to day. There was lightning, 
thunder, and from the provinces came news of wind- 
storms and floods. The mail system didn't seem to be 
functioning. Proofs of a new book were supposed to 
come by airmail from New York, but they did not ar- 
rive and I worried that the bock might be published 
without my final corrections. Once I was stuck in an 
elevator between the fourth and fifth floors and it 
took almost two hours before I got free. In New York 
I had been assured that I would not have hay fever in 
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Buenos Aires, because it was spring there. But I suf- 
fered from attacks of sneezing, my eyes watered, my 
throat constricted — and I didn't even have my antihis- 
tamines with me. Chazkel Poliva stopped calling, and 
I suspected that he was about to cancel the whole 
tour. I was ready to return to New York — but how 
could I get information about a ship when the tele- 
phone did not work and I didn't know a word of 
Spanish? 

Hanka came to my room every evening, 
always at the same time — I even imagined at the same 
minute. She entered noiselessly. I looked up and there 
she was, standing in the dusk — an image surrounded 
by shadows. I ordered dinner and Hanka would begin 
her soliloquy in the quiet monotone that reminded me 
of my Aunt Yentel. One night Hanka spoke about her 
childhood in Warsaw. They lived on Hoza Street in a 
Gentile neighborhood. Her father, a manufacturer, 
was always in debt— on the edge of bankruptcy. Her 
mother bought her dresses in Paris. In the summer 
they vacationed in Zoppot, in the winter in 
Zakopane. Hanka's brother Zdzislaw studied in a 
private high school. Her older sister, Edzia, loved to 
dance, but their mother insisted it was Hanka who 
must become another Pavlova or Isadora Duncan. 
The dance teacher was a sadist. Even though she was 
ugly and a cripple herself, she demanded perfection 
from her pupils. She had the eyes of a hawk, she 
hissed like a snake. She taunted Hanka about her 
Jewishness. Hanka was saying, "My parents had one 
remedy for all our troubles — assimilation. We had to 
be one-hundred- percent Poles. But what kind of Poles 
could we be when my grandfather Asher, your Aunt 
Yentel's son, could not even speak Polish? Whenever 
he visited us, we almost died from shame. My mater- 
nal grandfather, Yudel, spoke a broken Polish. He 
once told me that we were descended from Spanish 
Jews. They had been driven from Spain in the fif- 
teenth century, and our ancestors wandered first in 
Germany and then, in the Hundred Years' War, to 
Poland. I felt the Jewishness in my blood. Edzia and 
Zdzislaw were both blond and had blue eyes, but I 
was dark. I began at an early age to ponder the eter- 
nal questions: Why is one born? Why must one die? 
What does God want? Why so much suffering? My 


mother insisted that I read the Polish and French 
popular novels, but I stealthily looked into the Bible. 
In the Book of Proverbs I read the words 'Charm is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain,' and I fell in love with 
that book. Perhaps because I was forced to make an 
idol of my body, I developed a hatred for the flesh. 
My mother and my sister were fascinated by the 
beauty of movie actresses. In the dancing school the 
talk was always of hips, thighs, legs, breasts. When a 
girl gained as much as a quarter of a pound, the 
teacher created a scene. All this seemed petty and 
vulgar to me. From too much dancing, we developed 
bunions and bulging muscles. I was often com- 
plimented for my dancing, but I was possessed by the 
dybbuk* of an old Talmudist, one of those white- 
beards who used to come to us to ask for alms and 
were chased away by our maid. My dybbuk would 
ask, 'For whom are you going to dance — for the 
Nazis?' Shortly before the war, when Polish students 
chased the Jews through the Saxony Gardens and my 
brother Zdzislaw had to stand up at the lectures be- 
cause he refused to sit on the ghetto benches, he be- 
came a Zionist. But I realized that the worldly Jews in 
Palestine were also eager to imitate the Gentiles. My 
brother played football. He belonged to the Maccabee 
sports club. He lifted weights to develop his muscles. 
How tragic that all my family who loved life so much 
had to die in the concentration camps, while fate 
brought me to Argentina. 

"I learned Sparfish quickly — the words seemed 
to flow back into me. I tried to dance at Jewish af- 
fairs, but everything here is rootless. Here they be- 
lieve that the Jewish State will end our misfortunes 
once and forever. This is sheer optimism. We are sur- 
rounded there by hordes of enemies whose aim is the 
same as Hitler's — to exterminate us. Ten times they 
may not succeed — but the eleventh, catastrophe. I see 
the Jews being driven into the sea. I hear the wailing 
of the women and the children. Why is suicide con- 
sidered such a sin? My own feeling is that the great- 
est virtue would be to abandon the body and all its 
iniquities." 

That night, when Hanka left, I did not ask her 
when she would return. My lecture in the Theatre 
Soleil had been advertised for the next day, and I ex- 
pected her to attend. I had slept little the night be- 
fore, and I went to bed and fell asleep immediately. I 
wakened with a feeling that someone was whispering 
in my ear. I tried to light the lamp by my bed, but it 
did not go on. I groped for the wall switch, but I 
could not locate it. I had hung my jacket containing 
my passport and traveler's checks on a chair; the 
chair was gone*. Had I been robbed? I felt my way 
around the room like a blind man, tripping and bruis- 

*"A wandering soul believed in Jewish folklore to enter the body of 
a man and control his actions until exorcised by a religious 
rite." — Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 
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ing my knee. After a while, I stumbled into the chair. 
No one had taken my passport or my traveler's 
checks. But my gloom did not lessen. I knew that I'd 
had a bad dream, and I stood in the dark trying to 
recollect it. The second I closed my eyes, I was with 
the dead. They did things words cannot express. They 
spoke madness. "I will not let her into my room 
again," I murmured. "This Hanka is my angel of 
death." 

I sat down on the edge of the bed, draped the 
covers over my shoulders, and took calculation of my 
soul. This trip had stirred up all my anxieties. I had 
not prepared any notes for my lecture, "Literature 
and the Supernatural," and I was apprehensive that 
I might suddenly become speechless; I foresaw a 
bloody revolution in Argentina, an atomic war be- 
tween the United States and Russia; I would become 
desperately sick. Wild absurdities invaded my mind: 
What would happen if I got into bed and found a 
crocodile there? What would happen if the earth were 
to split into two parts and my part were to fly off to 
another constellation? What if* if my going to Argen- 
tina had actually been a departure into the next 
world? I had an uncanny feeling of Hanka's presence. 
In the left corner of the room I saw a silhouette, a 
dense whorl that stood apart from the surrounding 
darkness and took on the shadowy form of a body — 
shoulders, head, hair. Though I could not make out 
its face, I sensed in the lurking phantom the mocking 
of my cowardices. God in heaven, this trip was wak- 
ing all the fears of my cheder* days, when I dared 
not sleep alone because monsters slithered around my 
bed, tore at my sidelocks, screeching at me with terri- 
fying voices. In my fright, I began to pray to God to 
keep me from falling into the hands of the Evil Ones. 
It seems that my prayers were heard, for suddenly the 
lamp went on. I saw my face in the mirror — white as 
after a sickness. I- went to the door to make sure it 
was locked. Then I limped back to bed. 

The next day I spoke in the Theatre Soleil. 
The hall was filled with people in spite of the heavy 
rain outside. I saw so many familiar faces in the au- 
dience that I could scarcely believe my eyes. True, I 
did not remember their names, but they reminded me 
of friends and acquaintances from Bilgoray, Lublin, 
Warsaw. Was it possible that so many had been 
saved from the Nazis and come to my lecture? As a 
rule, when I spoke about the supernatural, there were 
interruptions from the audience — even protest. But 
here, when I concluded, there was ominous silence. I 
wanted to go down into the audience and greet these 
resurrected images of my past; instead, Chazkel 
Poliva led me behind the stage, and by the time I 
made my way to the auditorium the overhead lights 
were extinguished and the seats empty. I said, "Shall I 
speak now to the spirits?" 

'Religious elementary school. — Ed. 


As if he were reading my mind, Poliva asked, 
"Where is your so-called cousin? I didn't see her in 
the hall." 

"No, she did not come." 

"I don't want to mix into your private affairs, 
but do me a favor and get rid of her. It's not good 
for you that she should trail after you." 

"No. But why do you say this?" 

Chazkel Poliva hesitated. "She frightens me. 
She will bring you bad luck." 

"Do you believe in such things?" 

"When you have been an impresario for thirty 
years, you have to believe in them." 

/ had dozed off and evening had fallen. Was it 
/ the day after my lecture or a few days later? I 
«■ opened my eyes and Hanka stood at my bed- 
side. I saw embarrassment in her eyes, as if she knew 
my plight and felt guilty. She said, "We are supposed 
to go to your cousin Julio this evening." 

I had prepared myself to say to her, "I cannot 
see you again," but I asked, "Where does Julio live?" 

"It's not far. You said thait you like to walk." 

Ordinarily I would have invited her to dinner, 
but I had no intention of dallying with her late into 
the night. Perhaps Julio would offer us something to 
eat. Half asleep, I got up and we walked out onto 
Corrientes. Only an occasional street light was lit, 
and armed soldiers were patrolling the streets. All the 
stores were closed. There was an air of curfew and 
Black Sabbath. We walked in silence, like a pair who 
have quarreled yet must still go visiting together. 
Corrientes is one of the longest boulevards in the 
world. We walked for an hour. Each time I asked if 
we were nearing our destination Henka replied that 
we had some distance to go yet. After a while we 
turned off Corrientes. It seemed that Julio lived in a 
suburb. We passed factories with smokeless chimneys 
and barred windows, dark garages, warehouses with 
their windows sealed, empty lots overgrown with 
weeds. The few private homes we saw looked old, 
their patios enclosed by fences. I was tense and 
glanced sideways at Hanka. I could not distinguish 
her face — just two dark eyes. Unseen dogs were bark- 
ing; unseen cats mewed and yowled. I was not 
hungry but unsavory fluids filled my mouth. Suspi- 
cions fell on me like locusts: Is this my final walk? Is 
she leading me into a cave of murderers? Perhaps she 
is a she-devil and will soon revezil her goose feet and 
pig's snout? 

As if Hanka grasped that her silence made me 
uneasy, she became talkative. We were passing a 
sprawling house, with no windows, the remnants of a 
fence, and a lone cactus tree in front. Hanka began, 
"This is where the old Spanish Gentiles live. There is 
no heat in these houses — the ovens are for cooking, 
not for heating. When the rains' come, they freeze. 
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They have a drink they call mate. They cover them- 
selves with ragged clothes, sip mate’ and lay out 
cards. They are Catholics, but the churches here are 
half empty even on Sunday. The men don't go, only 
the women. They are witches who pray to the devil, 
not to God. Time has stopped for them — they are a 
throwback to the era of Queen Isabella and Torque- 
mada. Jose left me many books, and since I stopped 
dancing and have no friends I keep reading. I know 
Argentina. Sometimes I think I have lived here in a 
former incarnation. The men still dream of inquisi- 
tions and autos-da-fe. The women mutter incantations 
and cast spells on their enemies. At forty they are 
wrinkled and wilted. The husbands find mistresses, 
who immediately begin to spawn children, and after a 
few years they .are as jealous, bitter, and shabby as 
the wives. They may not know it, but many of them 
descend from the Marranos. Somewhere in the far- 
away provinces there are sects that light candles Fri- 
day evening and keep a few other Jewish customs. 
Here we are." 

We entered an alley that was under construc- 
tion. There was nc pavement, no sidewalk. We made 
our way between piles of boards and heaps of bricks 
and cement. A few unfinished houses stood without 
roofs, without panes in the windows. The house 
where Julio lived was narrow and low. Hanka 
knocked, but no one answered. She pushed the door 
open, and we went through a tiny foyer into a dimly 
lit room furnished only with two chairs and a chest. 
On one chair sal: Jechiel. I recognized him only 
because 1 knew that it was he. He looked ancient, but 
from behind his aged face, as if from behind a mask, 
the Jechiel of former times showed. His skull was 
bald, with a few wisps of side hair that were neither 
gray nor black but colorless. He had sunken cheeks, a 
pointed chin, the throat of a plucked rooster, and the 
pimpled nose of an alcoholic. Half of his forehead 
and one cheek were stained with a red rash. Jechiel 
did not lift his eyelids when we entered. I never saw 
his eyes that evening. On the other chair sat a squat, 


wide-girthed woman with ash-colored, disheveled 
hair; she was wearing a shabby housecoat. Her face 
was round and pasty, her eyes blank and watery, like 
the eyes one sees in asylums for the mentally sick. It 
was hard to determine whether she was forty or sixty. 
She did not budge. She reminded me of a stuffed 
doll. 

From the way Hanka had spoken, I presumed 
that she was well acquainted with them and that she 
had told them of me. But she seemed to be meeting 
them for the first time. 

I said, "Jechiel, I am your cousin Isaac, the son 
of Bathsheba. We met once in Tishewitz and later in 
Warsaw." 

"Si." 

"Do you recognize me?" 

"Si" 

"You have forgotten Yiddish?" I asked. 

"No." 

No, he had not forgotten Yiddish, but it 
seemed that he had forgotten how to speak. He dozed 
and yawned. I had to drag conversation from him. 
To all my questions he answered either "Si, " "No, " or 
"Bueno." Neither he nor his wife made an effort to 
bring something for us to sit on or a glass of tea. 
Even though I am not tall, my head almost touched 
the ceiling. Hanka leaned against the wall in silence. 
Her face had lost all expression. I walked over to 
Jechiel's wife and asked, "Do you have someone left 
in Frampol?" * 

For what seemed like a very long time there 
came no answer; then she said, "Nobody." 

"What was your father's name?" 

She pondered as if she had to remind herself. 
"Avram Itcha." 

"What did he do?" 

Again a long pause. "A shoemaker." 

After a half hour, I wearied of drawing 
answers from this numb couple. There was an air of 
fatigue about them that baffled me. Each time I ad- 
dressed Jechiel, he started as if I had wakened him. 

"If you have any interest in me, you can call 
the Hotel Cosmopolitan," I said at last. 

"Si." 

Jechiel's wife did not utter a sound when I said 
good night to her. Jechiel mumbled something I could 
not understand and collapsed into his chair. I thought 
I heard him snore. Outside, I said to Hanka, "If this 
is possible, anything is possible." 

"We shouldn't have visited them at night," 
Hanka said. "They're both sick. He suffers from 
asthma and she has a bad heart. I told you, they 
became acquainted in Auschwitz. Didn't you notice 
the numbers on their arms?" 

"No." 

"Those who stood at the threshold of death re- 
main dead." 
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I was calling to 
Hanka, “Why did 
you run away? 
Wherever you are, 
come back.” 


I had heard these words from Hanka and from 
other refugees before, but in this dark alley they 
made me shudder. I said, "Whatever you are, be so 
good as to get me a taxi." 

"Si. " 

Hanka embraced me. She leaned against me 
and clung to me. I did not stir. We stood silent in the 
alley, and a needlelike rain began to fall on us. Some- 
one extinguished the light in Julio's house and it 
became as dark around us as in Tishewitz. 

7 he sun was shining, the sky had cleared, it 
shone blue and summery. The air smelled of 
the sea, of mango and orange trees. Blossoms 
fell from their branches. The breezes reminded me of 
the Vistula and of Warsaw. Like the weather, my lec- 
ture tour had also cleared up. All kinds of institutions 
invited me to speak and gave banquets for me. 
Schoolchildren honored me with dancing and songs. 
It was bewildering that such a fuss should be made 
about a writer, but Argentina is isolated and when 
t they get a guest they receive *him with exaggerated 
friendliness. 

Chazkel Poliva said, "It's all because you freed 
yourself of Hanka." 

I had not freed myself. I was searching for her. 
Since the night we visited Julio, Hanka had not come 
to see me. And there was no way I could get in touch 
with her. I did not know where she lived; I didn't 
even know her surname. I had asked for her address 
more than once, but she had always avoided answer- 
ing. Neither did I hear from Julio. No matter how I 
tried to describe his little alley, no one could identify 
it for me. I looked in the telephone book — Julio's 
name was not listed. 

I went up to my room late. Going onto the 
balcony at night had become a habit with me. A cool 
wind was blowing, bringing me greetings from the 
Antarctic and the South Pole. I raised my eyes and 
saw different stars, different constellations. Some 
groups of stars reminded me of consonants, vowels, 
and the musical notations I had studied in cheder— 
an aleph, a hai, a shuruk, a segul, a tsairai, a chain. 
The sickle of the moon seemed to hang reversed, 
ready to harvest the heavenly fields backwards. Over 
the roofs of Junin Street, the southern sky stretched, 
strangely near and divinely distant, a cosmic illumina- 
tion of a volume without a beginning and without an 
end — to be read and judged by the Author himself. I 
was calling to Hanka, "Why did you run away? 
Wherever you are, come back. There can be no 
world without you. You are an eternal letter in God's 
-scroll." 

In Mar del Plata, the hall had become avail- 
able, and I went there with Chazkel Poliva. On the 
train he said to me, "You may think it crazy, but here 
in Argentina Communism is a game for the rich. A 


poor man cannot become a member of the Com- 
munist Party. Don't ask me any questions. So it is. 
The rich Jews who have villas in Mar del Plata and 
will come tonight to hear your lecture are all leftists. 
Do me a favor and don't speak about mysticism to 
them. They don't believe in it. They babble constant- 
ly about the social revolution, although when the rev- 
olution comes they will be its first victims." 

"This in itself is a mystery." 

"Yes. But we want your lecture to be a 
success." 

I did what Poliva told me to do. I didn't men- 
tion the hidden powers. After the lecture, I read a 
humorous sketch. When I finished and the question- 
and-answer period began, an old man rose and asked 
me about my inclination toward the supernatural. 
Soon questions on this subject came from all sides. 
That night the rich Jews in Mar del Plata showed 
great interest in telepathy, clairvoyance, dybbuks, 
premonitions, reincarnation: "If there is life after 
death, why don't the slaughtered Jews take revenge 
on the Nazis?" "If there is telepathy, why do we need 
the telephone?" "If it is possible that thought influ- 
ences inanimate objects, how does it come that the 
bank in the casino makes high profits just because it 
has one chance more than its clients?" I answered that 
if the existence of God, the soul, the hereafter, special 
providence, and everything that has to do with meta- 
physics were scientifically proven, man would lose 
the highest gift bestowed upon him — free choice. 

The chairman announced that the next ques- 
tion would be the last one, and a young man got up 
and asked, "Have you had personal experience of that 
sort? Have you ever seen a spirit?" 

I answered, "All my experiences have been 
ambiguous. None of them could serve for evidence. 
Just the same, my belief in spirits becomes ever 
stronger." 

There was applause. As I bowed and thanked 
them, I saw Hanka. She was sitting in the audience, 
clapping her hands. She wore the same black hat and 
black dress she had worn at all our meetings. She 
smiled at me and winked. I was stunned. Had she 
traveled after me to Mar del Plata? I looked again 
and she had vanished. No, it had been a hallucina- 
tion. It lasted only one instant. But I will brood about 
this instant for the rest of my life. 0 

Translated by the author and Blanche and Joseph Nevel. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
ASSASSIN 

THERE WAS NOTHING WRONG 
WITH MURDER . . . AS LONG 
AS IT MADE SENSE. 

got this fantasy. Originally it was about killin' 
the President. It wasn't nothin' personal, you 
understand. It was just somethin' I felt I hadda 
do. Then I got to thinkin' how guys who do that 
either get caught or killed, and I didn't want either 
of those things happenin' to me. You know what I 
mean? 

Then I thought, how about a congressman or 
a representative? I mean, those guys can really screw 
things up for the -country, you know? But I thought, 
what the hey, most of the time — not all, mind you 
— but most of the time they're tryin' to do their best, 
and there wasn't really a one of them that I really 
hated that bad, or even disliked, for that matter. 

I thought, yeah, that's it, it oughta be some- 
one you really didn't like. So naturally I thought 
about killin' my boss, 'cause I sure don't like him, 
right? But it's a small company, you know, and one 
of his idiot sons would probably take over if he was 
dead and ride the company right down the tubes and 
I'd be out of a job, or he'd sell the company to some 
conglomerate and I'd be out on my keister in the 
reshuffling. 

So why not my neighbor? Now there's a jerk 
if ever there was one. I mean, the guy's such a jerk 
he doesn't even have his house insured, and he's 
only got a thousand bucks insurance on himself. 



Then I remembered his wife and how tough 
it'd be on her. She'd have to sell the house and get a 
job, and the kids'd suffer. You know? 

So what it comes down to, Grace, is killin' 

you. 

Even if you are my wife, a guy's entitled to 
fulfill one of his fantasies, ain't he? (9 
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honestly couldn't explain it, and told her so. Mrs. 
Bradley pointed out that at first it was quite under- 
standable that he might misspell an occasional word, 
especially when he was in a hurry, but that, since 
she had warned him about it, she'd hoped he would 
become more careful. Yet it had now reached the 
point where instead of a few misspelled words, total- 
ly incomprehensible words had begun to find their 
way into his writing. She warned Thomas for the 
final time that, whatever the reason, she would tol- 
erate it no more. 

The next day, at the beginning of class, Mrs. 
Bradley explained to the students that she had care- 
fully gone over the papers they had passed in the 
day before and that she would like some of them to 
be read aloud. 

With a malevolent stare she called on Thom- 
as — practically flung his paper at him, in fact — and 
in an oh-so-sweet voice asked him if he -wouldn't 
please read his composition to the class so that they 
might get the full benefit of his writing and remark- 
able word structure. 

Sheepishly he took the proffered paper and 
faced the class. He stared at the words, words he 
himself must have written, though he had no recol- 
lection of having written them, if indeed those 
strange things were words at all. He turned his head 
toward Mrs. Bradley but found no comfort there. 
He turned back to his fellow students, cleared his 
throat, and began to read. 

As the first words came from his mouth, 
clouds covered the sun. He continued, and the sky 
darkened. A shiver went through the room. Mrs. 
Bradley tried to stop the reading, but found she had 
no voice. Thomas continued, and lightning split the 
sky. He read more, and the earth trembled. The air 
grew hot, then hotter. A wind of almost hurricane 
force whistled through the room. 

Thomas finished and lowered the paper. The 
room grew silent. The wind stopped. 

Thomas lifted his eyes and saw, at the rear of 
the room, standing next to his own empty seat a 
strange, twisted thing, gnomish and evil-looking. 
The thing opened its mouth and, in a voice unlike 
any ever heard on earth, it said, "You called?” fB 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 

THEY MADE NO SENSE TO ANYONE 
. , . OR ALMOST ANYONE. 

J t started out simply enough; Thomas spelled 
"who" woh on a test. Mrs. Bradley merely cir- 
cled it in red to bring it to Thomas's attention. 
The following day, "where" appeared as 
weher. From then on, it was a steady progression of 
misspelled words in tests, compositions, and essays. 

Mrs. Bradley's responses increased from ques- 
tion marks through short notes to long notes. 

Finally, one day, she asked Thomas to stay 
after class for a few minutes, as there was something 
she wanted to discuss. When everyone had left, she 
asked him the meaning of what he was doing. He 
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MAYBE IT WAS HELL 

THIS LAND WHERE MADNESS 

CREPT INTO THE BONES— 
OR MAYBE IT WAS JUST 


£k utside, the summer night was cool and 
f§ breezy, but inside the apartment it was still 
hot. Danny was going over the books, scrib- 
bling figures on "a pad, now and then stopping to 
draw on his cigarette. Kate read, a modern romance, 
which she had begun to lose interest in. She closed 
the book and turned to the window. “Listen to the 
city." 

"Hmm." 

She looked at Danny, how he hunched over 
the desk, his mouth moving as he figured. "Leave it 
alone," she said, thinking how bent with worry he 
became. Sometimes she hardly recognized him, he'd 
so changed. 

"Just a minute. What's six times seven?" 

"Forty-two." 

He should have stuck with the cabinet shop, 
she thought. It wasn't high pressure, and he had 
smiled then. But that was before he decided he could 
do better, maybe land a decent-paying job or go 
back to college. But they hadn't saved a penny to- 
ward school. Now he was miserable, and that turned 
her stomach. 


A door closed somewhere above them, and 
she glanced at the wall clock. It was ten-thirty. 
Somebody was always either coming or going. 
Around two there would be a wave of footsteps. 
That's when the bars closed. 

She stood up, walked over to the window, 
and looked down on the city street. The hotel ran 
perpendicular to the main drag, which fifty years 
before had been the center of town commerce, since 
changed into a howling string of dank taverns, dark 
cafes, and grim red-brick hotels, one of which they 
had chosen to manage. She'd hated it from day one. 
The people were desperate, confused— pale and 
spiritless in winter, burnt and thirsty in summer, 
shifting with atrophied minds from hotel to hotel. 
They frightened her. She wanted out before she 
drowned in this place. But Danny, he wouldn't 
leave; he'd found a home here and was determined 
to keep this job. 

The bell chimed. Somebody was at the desk. 
"Hey," said Danny. "You want to get that, 

hon?" 

It was dark outside, but there were pools of 
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light on the pavement from the street lafnps. A 
shadowy pair stood under one, sharing a bottle in a 
bag. That's the kind of place it was, she thought, 
people struggling to get high. 

The bell again. 

“Hey?" said Danny. 

"Okay, I'm goin'.” She turned on her heels. 
What's more, she thought, someday she was going 
to have to choose between running and dying. She 
opened the door to the lobby and stepped out be- 
hind the front desk. On the other side stood an old 
man wearing a white shirt and tie, a black jacket 
draped over his- arm, and a black hat pushed back 
on his head. He was tall, rather handsome, but 
weary. She hadn't seen this one before. 

“What can 1 do for you, mister?" 

He rested his hands on the counter. "I need a 
room for a few days." 

"Sure," she said. "Singles run ten bucks a 
night, doubles — " 

"Single will do." 

"Okay, I think we can fix you up." She 
looked at the key-board tacked on the wall. "We got 




a room over the street. Or if you like choo-choos, 
we got a room with a splendid view of the railroad 
yard." 

Smiling, he removed his hat. His hair was 
white and sparse, and his scalp was sunburnt. "The 
street side will be fine.” 

"Okay." She opened the receipt book. "How 
long you want it?" 

"Five days." 

"Okay. Fifty bucks, sixty if you want a, 
whatchacallit — hot plate.” 

He put three twenties on the desk. She filled 
out the receipt and tore it loose, handed it to him, 
and asked, "New in town?" 

"Yes." 

She nodded and pushed the register in front 
of him. "Sign here. Passing through?" 

"Mmm." He signed his name. 

"Good. ^Rotten place." 

"Oh?" 

"Yeah, I don't know. This place attracts all 
the weirdos. Stick around long enough and you'll 
see. They're all dropouts, wackos, if you wanna 
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know. All the bright ones either got out long ago or 
passed through." 

"Why do you stay?" 

She jerked her thumb over her shoulder. "My 
husband manages the place. We got into town about 
nine months ago. We're from a nice little town in 
Oregon — Ashland. Maybe you've heard of it?" 

"Yes, very nice. Home of the Oregon Shake- 
speare Festival." 

"Yeah, right. Anyway, Danny answered an 
ad in the paper and landed this job." She snatched 
the key off its hook and slapped it on the table. 
"Community shower down the hall, toilet too. Col- 
lect the linen on Sundays. Your room is on the sec- 
ond floor, top of the stairs, turn left, four doors 
down. Number two hundred seven." 

He took the key, picked up the brown suit- 
case, and started off. 

"Goodnight, Mister — " She glanced down at 
the register. "Newal." 

» 

he street door opened as she was returning 
the receipt book to the drawer, and in walked 
Brad Hainey. She waved him back sharply. 
"Stay where you are!" He stopped, took the cigar 
out of his mouth. Brad got the crooked mouth and 
the limp from a stroke, the wall-eye from she didn't 
know where, and the stench he brought home from 
the rendering plant across the river. 

"I on'y want ma mail,” he said hoarsely. 

She felt behind her for his box and slapped 
the magazine wrapped in brown paper on the desk. 
He started forward, his good eye fixed hungrily on 
the package, and she knew no power on earth could 
stop him now. She slunk back into the apartment 
and leaned against the door, gasping. 

"Brad Hainey gives me the creeps." She stared 
at the desk. Danny was gone. Shaking her head 
dolefully, she crossed her arms as if she were cold 
and started for the kitchen. She stopped stiffly at the 
sound of a muffled shot. 

"Danny!" 

Moments later her husband walked through 
the kitchen door mumbling angrily, his .22 pistol in 
his hand. He frowned and returned to his desk, 
glancing at her, and put the pistol beside the books. 
The silence between them became too much. He 
thrust out his hands in appeal. "What?" he boomed. 
Then, as if to answer his own question, he wagged a 
finger toward the back. "You see the mess those 
d^mn dogs made?" He was incredulous. 

"If you shot one of them ..." she began 
wrathfully. "Oh!" 

"What!” he demanded. 

"As if they don't have enough to deal with, 
the poor things." 

"I'll be damned," declared Danny, and 


scratched the back of his neck as if he couldn't make 
any sense out of her. 

"They're only trying to find something to eat. 
Jesus, you used to like dogs!" 

"By Gawd," he cried, "if you think I'm going 
to stand by, by Gawd, and let those scroungy bitches 
scatter garbage all over the damned place . . . well, 
by Gawd, you got another think cornin'." Then he 
sat down, finished with her. 

"Well," she said after an interval, "I think 
you're coming off your spool.” 

He appraised her. "And while we're on that 
subject ..." 

"I'm going to bed." 

"Natch." 

Kate undressed in the darkness,, and for a few 
minutes she sat on the edge of the bed looking down 
from the window. The usuals were strewn along the 
street, in front of the taverns, under the quivering 
lamps, waiting for something to happen. Someone 
lay on a bench, and a couple felt one another 
against a wall. She took a deep breath, sighed, and 
sank back against the pillow. Her heartbeat, her 
breath, mingled with the life of the street, and in 
time she slept. 

Kate had her coffee fix down the block at 
Roper's Cafe every morning. Mr. Roper was a small 
balding man with kindly spectacles. He specialized in 
hash-browns and omelets, and cooked them behind 
the bar where regulars watched eagerly. His boy sat 
well right of the counter, peeling steamed potatoes. 
Kate was disappointed to discover there were no va- 
cant stools, but such was Mr. Roper's popularity. 

Mr. Newal was there, standing behind those 
at the counter, open-mouthed with attention. Mr. 
Roper was at his zealous best slinging hash-browns 
with one hand, cracking eggs over a dish with the 
other. She joined Mr. Newal. 

"Bet you never saw the likes of him," she 

said. 

"Well, good morning,” he said with undis- 
guised pleasure. "Yes, as a matter of fact, I have. 
Such deftness, though, is indeed rare. I have a table 
by the window. Care to join me?" 

She looked forlornly up and down the coun- 
ter. "Sure." She followed him over to a table and sat 
down. "You never told me what line you're in." 
From out of the corner of her eye she saw Mr. 
Roper's quiet son wipe his hands on his apron and 
bring a coffee pot over. 

"Just c-coffee, K-Kate?" He turned over the 
cup that had been upside down on the mat and 
poured. "Refill, sir?" he asked softly, and cleared his 
throat. 

Mr. Newal smiled up at him and the boy filled 
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his cup. When the boy turned to leave, Mr. Newal 
leaned over toward Kate and said, “Attractive young 
man, eh?" He'd said it loudly enough that she was 
sure Mr. Roper's son had overheard the remark. 

"I'm happily married,” she stated, blushing, 
and when she was certain the boy was out of ear- 
shot, she whispered, “Besides, he's not at all my 
type." 

Mr. Newal studied his retreat and then re- 
turned his attention to Kate. "You were saying? Yes, 

I remember. I'm a traveling salesman. Work for 
Brighton's Culinary, selling kitchen utensils. Need a 
potato peeler. I've got a couple dozen samples." 

"Not really." 

An old woman shuffled into view on the side- 
walk, pulling a small discolored wagon behind her 
piled high with baiskets and boxes. She was clothed 
in an aged brown tweed coat, a panama hat thick 
with dust and caved in on one side. She stopped to 
pick up a cigarette wrapper, turned it over in her 
hand, and put in in her coat pocket. 

"Strange," said Kate, and shook her head. 

"Not so strange," said Mr. Newal. "You 
know—" He leaned forward, "—there are worse af- 
flictions. For instance, take a family man. Now, he 
seems to have everything going for him: good job, 
house, family, two cars, couple cats. One night he 
wakes up, walks into the kitchen, picks out a good 
sharp knife, and sets about the business of filleting 
his wife and two children." 

"Ugh." 

"The Indians had a name for it. Windigo, the 
demon with a heart of ice — though I suppose by 
now it has a fancy psychological title. It lodges in 
the minds of the weak and possesses them. That bag 
lady is Windigo.” 

"She seems pretty harmless to me." 

"They are not all cannibals. But consider for 
a moment. Many cities, large and small, have a 
street, a corner of town no different than this one, 
which provides a favorable atmosphere for Windigo. 
Perhaps a certain type is drawn here — the dropouts 
and wackos, as you've defined them. Still, I don't 
mean to suggest that only these depressed areas can 
be Windigo country; we've seen enough newspaper 
accounts of people who went mad in the heart of 
middle-class America. The madness shocks us, there, 
but it would be no great surprise if it happened here. 
It's almost expected, eh?" 

"I suppose so." 

"Some become bag ladies, like that woman. 
Others . . . Look around. You'll begin to see." 

"Windigo. I think I understand." Kate 
thought about Danny. 

Danny peeked over the barrel of his pistol. 

"You cold or something?" He put the pistol down 


"The Indians had a 
name for it. Windigo, 

the demon with 
a heart of ice. 

It lodges in the 
minds of the weak 
and possesses them.” 

and poured oil from a tin onto a stained rag, picked 
up the weapon, and rubbed furiously. "You'd think 
we was in the Arctic." 

Kate poked at her fried potatoes with her 
fork. "Danny ; that stuff stinks." 

"Oh?" He sniffed and looked at her innocently. 

Kate felt a headache coming on and lightly 
massaged her forehead as she chewed. "You haven't 
touched your dinner." Then, roused by his silence, 
she dropped her fork with a clatter onto the plate 
and slammed her fist on the table. He looked at her 
in surprise. "Do you have to do that at the table? 
Do you? Look at yourself! All you think about is, 
shooting those deferfseless animals. What's got into 
you? " 

He was about to say something; his mouth 
opened in a snarl. But he suddenly stiffened, glanced 
at the back door, and furiously began shoving car- 
tridges into the chambers. "They're out there," he 
said, grinning wickedly. "I'm ready, by Gawd, and 
I'm going to shoot their tails off, by Gawd, and put 
a stop to 'em once and for all." With a violent 
movement he stood up, throwing the chair back, 
cursing the sound it made, and stole over to the 
door. Casting a look that warned her to remain 
silent, he threw open the door and rushed into the 
night. Kate held her breath. 

When he returned half a minute later he leaned 
against the wall panting, confusion on his face. 
"Nothing," he breathed. "Nothing there." He put the 
pistol in his belt and let his hands hang limp. "I got- 
ta .. . get back to the books," he said tiredly. He 
shrugged his shoulders, as if fatigued, and walked 
over to the kitchen door. "I'm not hungry," he said, 
and went out. 

Kate unbuttoned the front of her sweater as 
she closed th£ back door. That night she lay in bed 
waiting for him. She couldn't sleep. Street voices 
drifted in hauntingly through the open window. Her 
mind went out to them; she envisioned herself align- 
ing with the others outside, and it left her cold. She 
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sat up, closed the window, and reached for the 
sweater at the end of the bed. She put it on, then lay 
back. That was much better, but still she couldn't 
sleep, and now, with the window closed, she felt 
wide awake. 

Danny came to bed later than usual and placed 
the pistol, for the first time, on the bedside table. He 
sighed heavily, and they looked at each other across 
the pillow with the moonlight spilling in through the 
window. Soon he was snoring vigorously. The walls 
and the ceilings cracked and creaked and seemed to 
press inward, threatening to suffocate. At last Kate 
was moved to reopen the window. The street was no 
longer muted, and she was able to sleep. 

The next morning she passed Brad Hainey on 
the street as she was on her way to Mr. Roper's. It 
was odd that Brad should be standing on the street 
corner when he was usually at work by that time. 
He motioned to her. "C'mere . . . C'mere ..." Kate 
hurried away. She nearly collided with an old Indian 
^walking backwards toward her* a bedroll under his 
arm, but she sidestepped at the last possible second, 
looking up angrily, then fearfully, into his scarred 
and weather-beaten face. 

Exasperated, she collapsed in the chair at Mr. 
Newal's table and fished in her purse for her cig- 
arettes. There were none. "Amazing! Wouldn't you 
know it,” she said, taking the one that Mr. Newal 
had offered. 

Mr. Roper's son ambled over to the table and 
filled her coffee cup. "Why thank you, Joey,” Mr. 
Newal said. 

The boy blushed and shied away. Kate didn't 
miss the lingering look between him and Mr. Newal, 
and, suppressing her surprise, she said, "You know, 

I got to thinking about all that Windigo stuff." He lit 
her cigarette with his lighter. "Thanks. It made a lot 
of sense." 

Mr. Newal put his glass of ice water against 
his cheek. "I thought you might understand. I have a 
sense about people." 

She pulled on her cigarette. "You must have 
really been around to pick up on that. I don't know 
that most people would have. I guess it takes a cer- 
tain objectivity. When you're there, you can't see the 
forest for the trees.” 

"Aren't you . . . hot?" 

She shrugged. "I don't give the weather much 
thought, but now that you mention it ..." She re- 
moved her scarf. "I got something on my mind. It's 
about Danny, my husband." She told him about 
Danny's recent obsession with the dogs. "Now he's 
bringing that gun to bed with him." 

"That is odd," he said. 

Suddenly she felt a cry coming on, and shud- 
dered. Tears rolled down her cheek, but she was 



quick to wipe them away with a napkin. "I'm scared 
and I don't know what to do." 


"Now, now, maybe there is something you 
can do about it." He looked awkward, a little 
frightened of her. Then he smiled kindly. "I have it. 
Why don't you suggest something like binding down 
the garbage can lids with strong rope. That'll keep 
out the dogs — unless, of course, they can untie 
knots." 

"Yeah, Danny might have tried that though, 
but I'll mention it." She laughed a short laugh. 
"Maybe." She didn't feel hopeful. 

His hand touched her forearm. "I'm sure he'll 
feel much better once that problem is resolved." 

In the window a movement caught her eye. A 
young long-haired boy had jumped onto the hood of 
a blue station wagon parked at the curb. The boy 
was staring down the street, holding up his hand in 
defense against the sun. Kate strained to see what he 
was looking at, but the angle wasn't right. 

Across the street an elderly, plump couple 
was stopped — recoiled, it appeared — as if a truck 
had jumped the curb and was bearing down on 
them. They were looking in the same direction as 
the boy on the car. A business-typ'e man with yellow 
hair was hurrying down the sidewalk in the opposite 
direction. Kate sat up straight when she saw that his 
sleeve was splashed with red. 

"Wouldja look at that!" she exclaimed. 

The people at the counter filed out the door 
and. spread out, some of them between the cars into 
the street, only to jump back out of the way of a 
blue and white police car screaming past. They 
moved out again, only to be forced back by a sec- 
ond car. 

Mr. Newal said, "Must be an accident." 

Kate thought about Brad Hainey. What had it 
been about him standing on the corner? She had a 
premonition that he had something to do with the 
commotion. "Let's go see," she said, and was up 
before Mr. Newal could respond. 

There were crowds of people on all four cor- 
ners; others peppered the street or leaned out of win- 
dows. Brad Hainey was standing hunched over a 
prostrate figure in the center of the intersection, a 
curved knife glinting in his hand. There were police 
cars on both sides of him, police standing behind 
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them with drawn weapons, and one cop walking to- 
ward Hainey with both hands on his revolver, which 
appeared to be leveled on Hainey's chest. Brad 
Hainey moved quickly— to do what, she didn't 
know. There was an explosion and he went over 
backwards. 

Kate covered her mouth with her hand and 
turned into Mr. Newal's arms. The old Indian that 
had been walking backwards was hopping from one 
foot to the other, bending, dipping, and chanting, 
but the only word she understood was Windigo. 

"Danny, ore of the residents told me a way 
to keep the dogs out of the garbage." 

"Yeah?" he said, occupied with putting the 
mail in the appropriate boxes behind the desk. 
"What's that?" 

"He suggested we might try tying the lids 
down," said Kate. 

"You think I'm an idiot?" 

"You tried it?" 

"Nobody ties the damn garbage lids back 
down after they dump their garbage. What the hell 
do they care about the dogs?" 

Kate thought this over while she chewed on 
her lower lip. "Oh," she said at last. 

"I'll get 'em," said Danny. 

"Oh, Danny, I want to go away," she im- 
plored, suddenly yielding to an enormous sorrow. 
Danny glanced at her. "Please, we can find some- 
thing else." 

He slapped the remainder of the mail on the 
desk. "You let that business in the street get to you, 
that's what's the matter." 

"It's not just that," she said. "It's you — the 
way you go after those dogs." You scare me, she 
wanted to say, but his eyes stopped her. His hand 
brushed the pistol tucked into his belt. He walked 
over to the apartment door, paused there as if he 
were going to say something, then he went in. Kate 
sniffed and picked up the last of the mail. There was 
a brown package on top addressed to Brad Hainey. 
She shivered. Brad's name conjured up such terrible 
images that she ‘didn't notice Mr. Roper's son awk- 
wardly making his way from the front door to the 
stairs leading to the upper rooms. The floor, which 
was old, snapped like a twig breaking, and she 
started. 

Joey stopped mid-step, furtively poised, and 
looked sideways at her. "H-hello, Kate," he said. 
"Sorry I s-startled you." 

"You looking for someone?" she asked breath- 
lessly. 

He wiped his hands on his jeans and tossed 
his longish blond hair back with a snap of his head. 
He shrugged. "Well, ah, well, I ..." He swallowed 
hard and glanced at the stairs. "Well, Mr. Newal, 


ah, said it was all right if I visited him, and ..." His 
voice trailed off, and there was a long silence be- 
tween them. 

"I don't know if he's in," she said, and put 
the package under the desk. "But you can check. Go 
ahead." 

The boy looked left and right in his nervous- 
ness. "Guess I could." He nodded, and with his mind 
evidently made up he hurried stiffly up the stairs. 

MJt ate slept fitfully and awoke with a start, the 
gP nightmare suddenly a scattered memory, 
and with pounding heart, she found herself 
alone. She listened, tense, for some sound of Danny. 
A bottle shattered in the street and there was some 
shouting, then silence, then the rumbling of a train 
which went on and on. The luminescent clock on the 
dresser was a blur at the angle it sat, but she was 
certain it was after midnight. Wiping the crust from 
the corners of her eyes with one hand, she swept 
back the blankets with the other. 

She went to the kitchen, switching lamps on 
as she went, and found her husband slouched in the 
open door to the back, his head bowed in an atti- 
tude of death, the pistol lying on the floor beneath 
his limp hand. He was snoring loudly and had ap- 
parently fallen asleep at the watch. On the table his 
dinner sat untouched. She shivered in the cold and 
approached him. Torching his shoulder, she whis-. ♦ 
pered, "Wake up, hon." 

He whined and raised his head, but his eyes 
remained closed. 

"Danny," she called into his ear. "Time to — " 

He started violently and stood up with a 
gasp, hands feeling out in front of him like a blind 
man. Swiveling around, he blinked rapidly and stag- 
gered back against the door frame, his arm raised in 
defense. His face was ashen, and his terror-filled 
eyes had an unnatural look which frightened her. 

"Are you awake, Danny?" 

"Kate?" he shouted past her. He turned, and 
it seemed he was attempting to scamper up the wall. 
"Kate! The dogs! The dogs!" As if realizing he 
couldn't get away, he went for the pistol that wasn't 
in his belt, then screamed. 

"Danny, wake up!" She stepped toward him, 
but he grabbed the chair and fended her off. 

"You're dreaming," she shouted. "Dan — " She 
stiffened when his eyes fixed on the pistol. He 
glanced at her and then at the pistol. Then he smiled 
grimly and jabbed at her with the legs of the chair as 
he took a furtive step toward it. 

Kate held her breath and backed into the 
table. As he sank onto his haunches, Kate turned 
and ran for the door, struck it with her palms, and 
burst into the living room. Trembling and fighting 
against the terrifying numbness in her legs, she stum- 
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bled past the davenport and chairs, whimpering in 
her panic, and struggled with the front door. It 
opened. She swung with it, slammed it behind her, 
and made for the street door, but changed her mind 
midway and headed for the stairs, guessing that he 
would run out into the street. 

She knocked lightly but insistently on Mr. 
Newal's door, huddling against it, praying for him 
to be quick. She had never before visited the upper 
floors at this time of night. The gloom-shrouded 
hallway, with its occasional dim lamp on the walls 
and chairs blanched by time, was haunting and cold. 
A door opened below, and she held her breath to lis- 
ten to the footsteps. They stopped abruptly. She 
whispered into the door, "Please, Mr. Newal, it's 
Kate.” She took a deep, shuddering breath when a 
man, naked but for an undershirt, stepped out of a 
door at the end of the hall and wove his way to the 
lavatory. His legs were white and bent, and his hair 
exploded madly out of his head. 

"Kate?” Danny called fi^>m the bottom of the 

stairs. 

She knocked rapidly on the door. The handle 
turned. She stepped back as the door opened and 
Mr. Newal's long face peered out through the nar- 
row opening. 

It was dark behind him. His one visible eye 
looked at her suspiciously, then with recognition. 
"Kate?” 

"Please,” she implored, "let me in." He 
opened the door as wide as his face and brushed his 
hair back with his hand. His brows were knit with 
concern. 

"What is it?” he whispered. 

Kate glanced nervously down the hall. "It's 
my husband, Mr. Newal. I don't want him to find 
me." 

He opened the door. "Then come in," he said. 
"Quickly!" For a moment her eyes saw only his grey 
form standing beside the door in the pale light from 
the hall, and she started forward. Suddenly, she 
stopped, as if she'd come up against an invisible 
wall, her eyes glued to the bed, and she felt her 
heart pound and her mind recoil. A stench reminis- 
cent of Brad Hainey assailed her like an overpower- 
ing gale. She saw the knives beside the horror, and 
looked at Mr. Newal. 

Mr. Newal swept his arm toward the room 
and said, "Come in." 

"I — I — " She couldn't speak. Her mouth 
moved, but she couldn't speak. 

He put a hand on her elbow and urged her, 
but she shrank away. "You aren't disgusted by . . . 
this?" He laughed briefly, looking at her with mad 
bemusement, but when the laughter stopped he was 
looking with suspicion. "Are you, Kate?" 


"Oh," she said shrilly, "no! I just . . . well, 
had second thoughts. You know, like maybe I owe 
Danny another chance.” She shook her head. "He's 
got so much on his mind. I feel like I haven't stood 
behind him. You understand.” 

Mr. Newal nodded. "You sure you don't want 
to come in?" 

"Not tonight,” she said hastily. "It's really too 
late and I don't know what I was thinking." She 
struggled to suppress the nausea rising in her throat. 
He seemed about to object. "I should talk it out with 
my husband . . . Shouldn't . . . shouldn't have both- 
ered you with . . . my problems. I'll see you tomor- 
row at Mr. Roper's. Okay?" 

"Yes," he said. "Goodnight, Kate." 

"Goodnight, Mr. Newal.” She edged into the 
hall and managed to smile until the door was closed. 
She turned, took a step, and collapsed onto one 
knee. Danny was standing at the top of the stairs, 
one hand on the banister, the other on his hip. 

"What the hell you doing?” he whispered. 

From her bedroom window Kate watched 
them putting Mr. Newal into the back seat of the 
patrol car. She thought, He knew all along that he 
was Windigo. Poor ]oey, poor poor Mr. Roper . . . 
to lose a son that way. She pulled the skullcap down 
around her ears. 

"Goddamned cannibal," breathed Danny from 
his side of the bed. 

Two street-wise youths were smoking on the 
bus-stop bench across the street, watching the police. 
As the car pulled away from the curb, they gave the 
cops the finger, and laughed. 

Kate listened to them and wondered if they 
knew. She shivered. The street was cold. It was 
Windigo that made it that way. She alone knew. 

Danny said, "How many sweaters you going 
to put on?" 

Kate turned to him, wrapping the muffler 
around her neck. "It's cold. Can't you feel it?" She 
hugged herself through the layers of sweaters and 
shirts. "I have to protect myself.” jg 


Answers to 

SCREEN ADAPTATION QUIZ 

( from page 20) 


1-1 

8-0 

15-G 

22-C 

29-11 

2-M 

9-N 

16-Y 

23- R 

30- AA 

3-Q 

10-HH 

17-BB 

24 -IJ 

31-E 

4-CC 

11-L 

18-F 

25-B 

32-T 

5-FF 

12-A 

19-EE 

26-S 

33 -H 

6-J 

13-Z 

20-K 

27-DD 

34-X 

7-V 

14-D 

21 -P 

28-GG 

35-W 
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IT'S BEEN A DISMAL YEAR FOR GENRE FILMS 
(THOUGH YOU'D NEVER KNOW IT AT THE BOX OFFICE). 
TZ CHARTS THE OCCASIONAL HIGH POINTS 
AND THE ALL-TOO-COMMON LOWS. 


Kenneth Tobey, Diana Scarwid, Lulu Sylbert, and Paul Le 
prepare tor a saucer-ride in Strange Invaders. 


No two ways about It, 1983’s crop of horror, fantasy, sf, and suspense films has been, in a word, 
underwhelming, especially when you compare It to last year’s lineup: E.T., Blade Runner, Road Warrior, 
Quest for Fire, Cat People, The Thing, Conan, Poltergeist, and the rest— ambitious, adventurous films 
that, even when they failed, at least did so Interestingly. What characterizes 1983’s films, on the other 
hand, Is their blandness; they are shallow and unlnvolving, content to retread old ground and to appeal 
to the lowest Impulses of the audience. True, this year’s box office tallies are up ten percent over last 
year and now stand at an all-time high, but this Is largely due to the megasuccess of Return of the Jedl, 
as well as to such mindless time-wasters as Flashdance, Trading Places, Superman III, Octopussy, and 
Staying Alive. 

Well, we’re not discouraged. We’re sure the studios will get It together again, to entertain and 
move us like before. And to set those moguls straight, so they won’t make the same dumb mistakes a 
second time, we’re presenting our annual review of What Worked and What Didn’t In the world of genre 
films. We like to think of it as a public service. Hollywood, take note. 


WHAT WORKED/WHAT DIDN’T 


BRAINSTORM 

The lived-in lab look. Douglas Trumbull’s celebrated 
special effects. The unabashed marital romance of 
Christopher Walken and Natalie Wood, who make 
appealing (if unconvincing) scientists. Donald Hotton as a 
high-tech spy. 

The by-now tired equation of “the government” and “the 
military" with wickedness. The revelation that heaven 
looks just like the ending of 2001, except that it’s filled 
with what appear to be thousands of floating Maidenform 
bras. 


DEAD ZONE 

The chilly Northern setting, a land of perpetual winter. 
Martin Sheen as a twinkly-eyed American fascist. 

The script, which crowd* in too many episodes from the 
novel and hurries through them like a guided tour. 


THE EVIL DEAD 


CUJO 

The cruel simplicity of the plot, a kind of landlocked Jaws. 
Dee Wallace as the plucky, heroic mother (though her 
powers of survival seem little short of miraculous). The 
dog, who at all times is both scary and pitiable. 

The attempt (a la Ounwlch Horror) to make California’s 
seacoast pass for Maine. The predictable last-minute 
resurrection of the supposedly dead St. Bernard. The film’s 
evasive p.r. campaign, whose poster, trailer, and press 
stills never so much as hint that Cujo Is about a dog. 


The energy and enthusiasm with which the film was 
obviously made. Horror without letup, reduced to Its 
simplest terms: one by one your pals turn into monsters 
and try to kill you. 

A story line that owes a shade too much to Night of the 
Living Dead. The presence of an extra girl on a romantic 
weekend. The by-now cliched downbeat ending (though 
brought off here with real panache). 


THE DARK CRYSTAL 

The extraterrestrial wildlife, both antic and inventive, 
which keeps popping up when you least expect it. The 
long bent backs and Navajo faces of the Urrus. 

The solemnly trite plot, as formulaic as a Del Rey 
paperback. The K«»an-eyed androgynous Gelflings, as 
banal as kewpie dolls. Special effects that looked more 
impressive In the "Making of tv special than in the film 
itself, a mere glorified puppet show. 


FANNY AND ALEXANDER 

Young Pernilla Allwin and Bertil Guve in the title roles of 
what Ingmar Bergman claims will be his last film. The 
glittering turn-of-the-century Christmas atmosphere. An 
unusually convincing deathbed scene. Allan Ewall as the 
pensive, rather Jamesian ghost. 

The uneven tone: an hour of saccharine domestic 
comedy ( Upstairs Downstairs Swedish style), followed by 
an hour of heavy-handed gothic melodrama, followed by 
an hour of warmed-over Slnger-cum-Felllni mysticism. 


THE ENTITY 

The sight of Barbara Hershey’s breasts (or at least plastic 
facsimiles) being mauled by invisible hands. 

A disappointingly ambiguous ending which followed, all 
too closely, the meretricious DeFelitta novel. 


THE HUNGER 

David Bowie's growing sense of desperation as he 
suddenly and rapidly begins to age. The appealing Jodie 
Fosterish performance of Beth Ehlers. 

The stow-as-molasses pace after Bowie’s early departure. 
Susan Sarandon's Bette Davis eyes. The bloody deaths of 
the only two sympathetic characters. The repellent 
glorification of vampire-style murder so long as it’s 
practiced by Beautiful People. Direction that's as empty 
and self-consciously chic as a jeans commercial. The 
muddled anything-for-an-effect ending. 
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JAWS 3-D 

Good 3-D gore effects. 

A mama’s-revenge plot line that worked better the first 
time around in Gorgo. 

KRULL 

Francesca Annis (briefly) as the Widow of the Web. 

The bad acting from just about everyone else. The story, 
to which, as James Verniere says, “they seem to have 
added elements from every film that made money in the 
last five years.” 

LIQUID SKY 

The lively editing, which cuts between scenes so quickly 
that one almost forgets how boring they are. Fritz Weaver 
lookalike “Otto Von Wernherr" as the amiable German 
UFO nut. Gahan Wilson's rave review on page 13, which 
proves that a distinguished cartoonist of undoubted 
maturity and intelligence can still find something to like in 
a slapdash little home movie aimed at youthful John 
Waters fans. 

The somnambulant acting. The idiotic plot, in which 
characters who’ve met in one scene fail to recognize 
each other in the next. The leaden humor, usually at the 
expense of non-punk adults. An oddly hostile or fearful 
attitude toward sex (despite tons of four-letter words). 

THE MAN WHO WASN’T THERE 
Bill Forsyth as a foul-mouthed punk villain. The surprising 
and always welcome nudity, especially of Lisa Langlois. 
The film’s amateurish direction, coarse gags, silly story, 
and cheap overall look. 

OCTOPUSSY 

The surreal early scene with the dying clown, the twin 
assassins, and the Faberge egg. Louis Jourdan as the 
villain (he’d make a better Bond than Moore). 

The ho-hum escapades, now played more for laughs than 
thrills. The giggly schoolboy double-entendres. Roger 
Moore, who, with his wattles and cocoa-butter 
complexion, Is beginning to resemble Miss Moneypenny. 
The “humorous” chase scene through an Indian market, 
during which Bond tosses a bundle of banknotes into the 
street, thus attracting a crowd of desperate Third Worlders 
whose bodies shield his escape. 

PSYCHO II 

The return of the ageless Anthony Perkins. The engaging 
debut of Meg Tilly. Several mildly clever plot twists. 

The curiously nasty treatment of Vera Miles. A plot that, by 
the end, turns into a crude bloodfest, callously killing off 
people one has come to care about. 

RETURN OF THE JEDI 

The pulp-magazine sexiness of the opening segment in 
Jabba's cave, with Jabba's yapping little “Salacious 
Crumb." The oddly pleasant fish-eyed face of Admiral 
Ackbar. Yoda’s mercifully brief death scene. The newly 
mature Luke Skywalker. The sheer generosity and 
plenitude of the special effects, which are alone worth 
the price of admission. 

A disappointing lack of drama in what should be moving 
scenes (e.g. Han Solo’s liberation, Darth Vader’s 
unveiling). Fights that are confusing, and chases that go 
on too long. The too-cute-for-words Ewoks, all ready for 
the toy shelves. A tendency, as James Verniere observes, 
to state plot developments rather than present them 
through action (“She's your sister, Luke"). A downright 
soppy ending. 


SOMETHING WICKED THIS WAY COMES 
The sense of moral earnestness that Bradbury, Disney, 
Jack Clayton, and Jason Robards seem to have brought 
to the project. The scene in which Mr Cooger becomes a 
menacing little boy. Some of the scenes between 
Robards and his son. 

The tacky production, on obviously artifical sets, that 
looked more like a tv show than a movie. Pretentiously 
inflated dialogue that sounds, at times, like a high school 
parody of Shakespeare. A lack of decent special effects 
(advance publicity to the contrary), thanks to the last- 
minute yanking of some computer-cinimated scenes. 

STILL OF THE NIGHT 

Roy Scheider’s glimpse, through a window, of Meryl Streep 
disrobing in her apartment for a large Japanese man 
who turns out to be not a call-girl’s client but merely a 
masseur. A genuinely surprising whodunnit-type ending. 

Shallow, uninvolving characters. An absurd ’40s-style 
dream sequence. Lighting that makes Scheider look as 
pale and anemic as Streep. Gimmicks lifted from far 
better films (e.g. the auction scene from North by 
Northwest). An ending that requires a long-winded 
explanatory monologue. 

STRANGE INVADERS 

The funny-yet-scary aliens in their 1950s Middle American 
disguises. Michael Lerner as a man who's seen them as 
they really are. Good low-budget special effects (esp. a 
mother ship above a starlit cornfield) and gorgeous color 
photography. An unexpectedly touching ending. 
Direction and editing that, if one hadn't heard that the 
film is supposed to be a spoof, might easily be taken for 
choppy, irritating, and simply inept. A lack of establishing 
shots and continuity. Awkward acting from normally 
competent performers who seem ill at ease with their 
dumb lines. The dumb lines. (Why set out to deliberately 
remake Plan 9 from Outer Space?) 

SUPERMAN III 

Superman picking up a frozen pond and dumping it onto 
a fire. The cynically comic sight of a sullen, unshaven Man 
of Steel causing an oil spill, blowing out the Olympic 
flame, and flicking peanuts at the bottles in a bar. 

The lack of a decent villain. The revelation that even 
Richard Pryor isn’t funny when he’s given nothing funny to 
do. A meandering plot, played strictly for laughs, 
reminiscent of Saturday morning cartoons. 

TWILIGHT ZONE-THE MOVIE 
Albert Brooks and Dan Aykroyd in Landis’s gag prologue. 
The Dante and Miller segments, in toto. Rod Serling's 
catchy closing narration. 

The Landis segment (except for Vic Morrow). The 
Spielberg segment (except for Scatman Crothers). 

VIDEODROME 

The notion of a secret underground tv station that 
broadcasts all manner of depravity. The kinkily erotic 
scene in which Deborah Harry invites James Woods to 
pierce her ear. The sight of Woods walking around with a 
vaginalike cassette slot in his stomac h. 

Cold, unpleasant characters. Woods, who, for the first 
time, looks lost and uncomfortable in his role. The idea 
that a famous tv sex therapist (Harry) could be, in secret, 
a suicide-prone masochist. A silly, increasingly confused 
plot, Cronenberg's most disappointing to date, in which a 
doubtful (albeit trendy) metaphor— that people today 
are becoming programmed by tv— Is treated literally. 
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Left to right: Bernard Bresslaw keeps an eye peeled tor danger in Krull; Barbara Hershey 
endures demonic rape In The Entity-, James Woods gets a close-up view of Deborah 
Harry In Videodrome-, Roger Moore, In heavier makeup than usual, disarms a bomb in 
Octopussy -. Meg Tilly mothers Anthony Perkins In Psycho II. 
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WHAT WORK! 

WHAT DIDN’T 


An alien removes his human mask in Strange Invaders •, 

Mark Hamill gives Carrie Fisher a brotherly embrace In Return of the Jedl. 


WAR GAMES 

The suspenseful prologue in a NORAD missile silo. The 
performances of Matthew Broderick, Dabney Coleman, 
and Barry Corbin. The clever script by Lawrence Lasker 
and' Walter F. Parkes, which, for a while, makes a highly 
unlikely premise seem all too real. The computer s moving 
final message, as succinct and persuasive an antiwar 
statement as we've ever seen. 

The final portion of the film, In which John Wood steps in 
as an unconvincing scientific renegade and events grow 
so unbelievable that one suddenly stops caring whether 
or not the world gets destroyed. 

XTRO 

A genuinely Imaginative monster who's enacted by a 
mime walking crab fashion, belly up. The oddly touching 
idea, buried somewhere in the film, that this entire story of 
a man kidnapped by aliens and returned to earth may 
be just the wishful dream of his abandoned young son. 
A harebrained plot which steals ideas from a variety of 
* better movies (e.g. Close Encounters), and ends up 
disposing of likable characters for no other reason than 
the need for more violence. 

ZELIG 

Woody Allen's welcome presence on the screen. The 
technical skill with which Allen, as a man with 
chameleonlike powers of assimilation, has been grafted 
into snapshots and newsreels of the 1920s. 

Love scenes that, like those in Take the Money and Run, 
are as tritely "lyrical" as a shampoo commercial. A one- 
joke plot that, by the end, has turned rather preachy 
("You’ve got to be yourself"). iB 
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SCREEN PREVIEW 



HORROR'S TWO HEAVY HITTERS, 

JOHN CARPENTER AND STEPHEN KING, 
TEAM UP IN A STORY ABOUT 
"TEENAGERS, ROCK MUSIC, 

AND AMERICA'S LOVE AFFAIR 
WITH THE AUTOMOBILE." 

JAMES VERNIERE REPORTS. 


I ncredible as it seems, Christine is the sixth film 
adaptation of a Stephen King novel in seven years 
and the third to be released in a six-month period. 
(In fact, Firestarter, the seventh, is already in 
production.) Undoubtedly this is a tribute to Mr. King's 
popularity both with readers of fantastic fiction around 



Director John Carpenter and producer Richard Kobrltz 
stand alongside the ’50s Detroit assembly line that was 
recreated for the opening scenes of Christine. 



Christine's new owner, Arnie Cunningham (Keith Gordon), 
lovingly restores the old car in the space he rents from a 
malevolent garage-owner named Darnell (Robert Prosky 
of Thief). 


the world and with filmmakers in the market for a 
commercial project. In less than one year we will have 
seen Cujo, The Dead Zone, Christine, and Firestarter on 
the screen. Christine producer Richard Kobritz is perhaps 
better equipped than most to adapt King inasmuch as he 
was the producer of the above-average television film 
adaptation of 'Salem's Lot in 1979, a project directed by 
Tobe Hooper, whose only previous credit of note was the 
cult film The Texas Chain Saw Massacre. (Hooper, of 
course, went on to direct Poltergeist.) But whether or not 
Kobritz succeeds in translating? Christine's literary shivers 
into filmic ones depends on one thing: John Carpenter. 

Carpenter, who has worked with Kobritz before — 
they teamed up for the tv movie Someone Is Watching 
Me in 1977 — was once the reigning king of the modem 
horror film, with credits like Halloween, The Fog, and 


The demonic Christine In all her 
glory. 
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Escape from New York. But his career has faltered in 
the wake of the unexpected failure of The Thing, his 
gruesome effects-filled remake of the Howard Hawks/ 
Christina Nyby film classic, and the critical derision that 
greeted the Carpenter-produced Halloween sequels, 
Halloween II and III. So poor was the critical and 
popular reaction to The Thing that Universal Pictures, 
which had arranged with Carpenter to begin work on 
Firestarter a few months after the release of The Thing, 
reportedly bowed out and handed the Firestarter project 
to another director, Mark ( Truck Stop Women, The 
Class of 1984 ) Lester. 

In an ironic twist. Carpenter found himself with 
yet another Stephen King adaptation when Kobritz hired 
him to direct Christine. What's unique about the project 
is the speed with which the deal and the film were 
made. Filming began in Los Angeles on April 25, 1983, 
just weeks after Viking's publication of the hardcover 
version of the novel. In fact, screenwriter Bill Phillips 
was at work on his adaptation before the King novel hit 
the stands and the bestseller lists. The final product will 
be released by Columbia Pictures some time around 
Christmas. 

"Stephen and I became friends after 'Salem's Lot," 
says Kobritz, "so he sent me the Christine manuscript, 
which was 760 pages long, around the Fourth of July in 
1982. It was just the kind of story I was looking for. It 
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was entertaining, and it combined three important 
elements: teenagers, rock music, and America's love 
affair with the automobile. So we bid on the book and 
got it. It was that simple." 

For those who haven't read it, Christine is 
the story of Arnie Cunningham, a maladjusted teenager 
who develops an unhealthy attachment to an old car — 
dubbed Christine — which he lovingly restores. The catch 
is that the car is possessed (I've heard of repossessed 
cars, but this is something new), and Arnie falls prey to 
her evil influence. Before you can say "Shut 'em down," 
Christine is prowling the streets straining Arnie's 
tormentors through her grille. 

This might sound reminiscent of Elliot Silverstein's 
The Car, an amusingly horrible 1977 genre film which 
also boasted a killer jalopy in the title role (and was 
itself perhaps inspired by the vintage Twilight Zone 
episode "A Thing About Machines"). Still, the mythic 
resonance of the automobile makes it a worthy object 
for exploration in genre films. The car is the archetypal 
embodiment of American affluence, a chrome and sheet- 
metal symbol of the middle-class values which inform 
our culture. It has also become, appropriately, closely 
associated with death and the loss of virginity. 

Although the cast of Christine consists of 
unknowns, it would be wrong to say the film has no 
stars. Twenty-two-year-old Keith Gordon (of Dressed to 


Kill) plays Arnie, the mild-mannered high-school boy 
who is transformed by his relationship with his car. 
Actress Alexandra Paul, whose previous credit is the tv 
movie Paper Dolls, plays Arnie's compassionate but 
confused girlfriend. John Stockwell, one of the young 
stars of last summer's Losin' It, plays Dennis, Arnie's 
best and only male friend. In key supporting roles are 
Robert Prosky, who was so effectively villainous in 
Michael Mann's Thief (and is featured in The Keep), as 
garage owner Darnell; and Harry Dean Stanton (Alien, 
Escape from New York) as Police Detective Junkins, who 
begins to suspect that a series of bizarre murders are 
being committed by a villainess with a heart of cast 
iron. But the film has one genuine star: a blazing red 
and white 1958 Plymouth Fury which plays the title role. 

In fact, there were as many as fourteen Christines 
on the set at one time, each serving a specific function. 
Transportation coordinator Eddie Lee Voelker was given 
the job of finding the cars. "He really had to be 

Left: Arnie makes out with his girlfriend Leigh (Alexandra 
Paul), oblivious to the fact that the possessed car is also 
possessive— and regards her as "the other woman.” 

Below left: Arnie and Leigh discover that Christine has 
been vandalized by the high school bullies who regularly 
torment Arnie. 

Below: Vandenberg (Stuart Charno), one of the vandals, 
learns that it’s not nice to mess with a Plymouth Fury. 
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Above: Almost incinerated in a flaming collision, the car 
limps back to Darnell’s to “regenerate.” 

Below: In the climactic final sequence, Christine crashes 
through a pile of rubble to attack Leigh, her rival for 
Arnie’s attentions. 


resourceful," says Kobritz. "We had to advertise in 
newspapers and to run a hotline through this country's 
auto junkyard network. We even had a few come in 
through Canada." When a sufficient number of '58 Furys 
were tracked down, they then had to be restored and 
repainted so that they matched the description of 
King's Christine. 

The responsibility for turning Christine into a 
living, breathing organism fell into the hands of effects 
expert Roy (Escape from New York, The Thing ) 
Arbogast, who, among other thigs had to create the 
illusion that the "devil car" could regenerate at will. 

"The car has to rebuild itself before your eyes," says 
Kobritz — "an effect that's difficult to imagine, but Roy 
did it. After a crash, you'll see the car back into a 
corner and begin to grow. The headlights pop back into 
place; the hood uncrimps. We worried about how we 
would do these things. Now we know." 

What we don't know is whether or not the world 
needs another film about a high school nerd who wreaks 
vengeance upon his enemies with the help of a 
supernatural agent. In many ways, Christine resembles a 
male version of Carrie (King may have a thing for the 
letter C), a film that generated a slew of moronic 
B-movie imitations like Fear No Evil and Evilspeak. 

Christine may be exempt from the curse of Carrie. 
It may also provide John Carpenter's career with a 
needed shot in the arm. But if it turns out to be just 
another version of The Car, Christine could become that 
most terrifying of automobiles: the lemon. 10 
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Editor's note: When interviewer 
Randy Lofficier spoke with King, the 
author had not yet seen Christine and 
was therefore, understandably, not will- 
ing to comment on the film. He was, 
happy to talk about his novel, however, 
and his own feelings about the fifties. 

TZ: Christine doesn't seem to fit into 
your usual fictional universe of New 
England towns like Castle Rock or 
Salem's Lot. 

King: No, it doesn't, although there is 
some reference made to the fact that 
Arnie Cunningham, on some of his 
fireworks runs for Will Darnell, goes 
through the town of Stovington, Ver- 
mont, which is where Jack Torrance 
from The Shining taught and where the 
plague center was in The Stand. 
Christine takes place in Pittsburgh,* 
which is far from the New England set- 
ting of the other stories. Most of the 
books I've written have been located 
either in Maine or in Colorado. 

TZ: There is a picture of you with a 
Plymouth Fury on the book's dust jack- 
et. Do you yourself own a Christine? 
King: No, that car actually was loaned 
to us by a Pennsylvania outfit that 
handles vintage cars for movies. They 
ran the car over the New Jersey line, 
just like in a Springsteen song, and we 
did the photograph session almost like 
a rock 'n' roll album cover. The pho- 
tographer, Andy Unangst, liked the car 
so much that he bought it. 

TZ: Why did you pick a 1958 Fury as 
your subject? 

*The novel is dedicated to famous Pitts- 
burgh filmmaker George Romero, for 
whom King wrote Creepshow.—RL. 


King: Because they're almost totally 
forgotten. They were the most mun 
dane fifties car that I could remember. 
I didn't want a car that already had a 
legend attached to it, like the fifties 
Thunderbird, the Ford Galaxy, etc 
You know how these things grow. 
Some of the Chevrolets, for example, 
were supposed to have been legendary 
door-suckers. On the other hand, no- 
body ever talked about the Plymouth 
products, and I thought, "Well ..." 
Besides, Lee Iacocca gave me a million 
bucks! 

Seriously, I don't know how 
Chrysler feels about Christine, any- 
more than I know how the Ford Com- 
pany feels about Cujo, in which a 
woman is stranded in a Pinto. But they 
should feel happy, because it's a pretty 
lively car and it lasts a long time. It's 
like a Timex watch — it takes a licking 
and goes on ticking. 

TZ: It's difficult to tell from reading 
the book whether Christine is evil her- 
self, or whether Roland Le Bay, the 
car's first owner, makes her evil. What 
do you see as the source of the evil? 
King: That's one of the questions 
which the movie people started to 
wrestle with. Was it Le Bay or was it 
the car? I understand that their answer 
is that it was the car. In fact, it may be 
— and I'm just guessing — that Le Bay 
isn't anywhere near as sinister as he is 
in the book. In the book, there is the 
suggestion that it's probably Le Bay, 
rather than the car. 

When the film people came to me, 
I said, "Look, this is your decision. 
You decide what you're going to do 
with the story." But later I was told 


that in the opening sequence, when the 
car rolls off the assembly line, one of 
the workmen is dead behind the wheel. 
This would suggest that the car was 
bad from the beginning. 

TZ: You seem to bring up the 1950s a 
lot in your work, and show a great 
deal of nostalgia for that time. 

King: Sure. I grew up in the fifties. 
That's my generation. There's been a 
fair amount of that from writers who I 
would say are now the "establish- 
ment." When I started writing, with 
Carrie, I was twenty-four or twenty- 
five. I was a kid. Since then, ten years 
have gone by, and 1947 has become a 
very respectable birth year for writers. 
There are a lot of us who actually 
developed our understanding of life in 
the fifties and who grew to be, if not 
adults, at least thinking human beings. 
I've got a lot of good memories from 
the fifties. Somebody once said that 
life is the rise of consciousness. For 
me, rock 'n' roll was the rise of con- 
sciousness. It was like a big sun burst- 
ing over my life. That's when I really 
started to live — and that was brought 
on by the music of the fifties. 

TZ: Do you have any more macabre 
memories of the fifties? 

King: No, I don't. All the macabre 
things that I can remember, and that 
come out of reality rather than from 
something I made up, started with the 
Kennedy assassination in 1963. I don't 
have any bad memories of the fifties. 
Everything was asleep. There was stuff 
going on, there was uneasiness about 
the bomb, but on the whole I'd have 
to say that people in the fifties were 
pretty loose. 
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TZ: Was it the E.C. comics you read 
then that spawned the horror in your 
work? 

King: Some of them had to, sure. 
Those comics really grossed me out 
when I was a kid, and they also fired 
my imagination. Those are the two dif- 
ferent ways in which they've influ- 
enced me. The gross-out business isn't 
nearly as important to me as just sort 
of flipping people out, so that they 
say, "Jeez! This car's running by itself!" 
You see, Christine is an outrageous 
kind of riff on one chord. I mean, this 
car's out there running by itself and 
getting younger! It's actually going 
back in time. An audience can relate to 
a certain degree to something like a 
haunted house, The Amityville Horror, 
traditional horrors like ghosts, vam- 
pires, and things like that. But you 
give them a car, or any inanimate ob- 
ject, and you're suggesting sonjpthing 
that is either along the pulpy lines of 
the E.C. comics, or else is obviously 
symbolic — a symbol for the technologi- 
cal age, or for the end of innocence, 
considering the part a car plays in ado- 
lescence and growing up. When you 
give them something like that, you're 
really starting to take a risk. But that's 


also where the excitement is. If you 
can make somebody go along with that 
concept, that's really wonderful. 

TZ: Do you consciously try to give 
your work a subliminal content? 

King: No, never subliminal. I think it 
should be out there where anybody 
can see it. I don't believe in the idea 
that a symbol or theme should be cod- 
ed so that only college graduates can 
read it. The only thing that type of 
self-conscious literature is good for is 
for people to dissect it and use it to get 
graduate degrees or write doctoral 
theses. Theme and symbol are very 
strong and valid parts of literature, 
and there's no reason not to put them 
right out front. 

TZ: Why was Christine written using 
two different narrative styles, Denny's 
first-person narrative for the opening 
and closing parts and third-person nar- 
rative for the middle? 

King: Because I got in a box. That's 
really the only reason. It almost killed 
the book. It sat on a shelf for a long 
time while I walked around in sort of a 
daze and said, "You know, this is real- 
ly cute. How did you do this?" It was 
like when you paint a floor and you 
end up in a corner saying, "Aw, heck. 


SCREEN 

(continued from page 14) 

are executed by craning the head 
sharply forward in a kind of Ebenezer 
Scrooge position, or pulling 
everything sharply back with the chin 
tucked as closely against the 
collarbone as possible. Those who 
attended free training courses in one 
or another of our military institutions 
will be reminded of the posture of 
"attention" as taught during basic 
instruction. 

The only other thing I can think 
of to pass onto the by now clearly 
delighted historian is that, as you 
leave the auditorium, children 
smilingly ask you if you are "done" 
with your glasses and, if so, would 
you be kind enough to hand them 
over. I've noticed children with 
sizable collections of glasses, probably 
garnered from begging after a number 
of showings, and I have no idea what 
they intend doing with them, but I 
suspect some kind of a plot. 

That out of the way, let's move 
along to a discussion of two of the 


3-D films recently seen. 

The first, only in order, not in 
quality (there is no serious question 
of quality), might as well be The 
Man Who Wasn't There. This is an 
Invisible Man-type movie. Ordinarily, 
before viewing this movie, I would 
have hesitated to describe any 
particular Invisible Man-type movie 
as "the worst Invisible Man-type 
movie I have ever seen," since there 
have been so many very bad ones 
made in the past; but no longer. I 
can confidently and without hesitation 
describe The Man Who Wasn't There 
as the worst Invisible Man-type 
movie I have ever seen. 

One sociologically interesting 
aspect of the movie is that the nudity 
angle, always joked about rather 
coyly before because of censorship 
laws and conventions of the time, is 
heavily exploited here, and we see 
not only an invisible man become 
visible in the buff, but an invisible 
woman in the same. We even see a 
visible woman in the buff making 
love to an invisible man in, we 


look what I did! There's no door at 
this end of the room!" 

Dennis was supposed to tell the 
whole story. But then he got in a foot- 
ball accident and was in the hospital 
while things were going on that he 
couldn't see. For a long time I tried to 
narrate the second part in terms of 
what he was hearing — hearsay evi- 
dence, almost like depositions — but 
that didn't work. I tried to do it a 
number of different ways, and finally I 
said, "Let's cut through it. The only 
way to do this is to do it in the third 
person." I tried to leave enough clues, 
so that when the reader comes out of it 
he'll feel that it's almost like Dennis 
pulling a Truman Capote, writing a 
nonfiction novel. I think it's still a 
first-person narration, and if you read 
the second part over, you'll see it. It's 
just masked, like reportage. 

TZ: Do you plan on doing a Christine 
11, with the car coming back across the 
country? 

King: God, I don't want to go through 
that again! Once was enough! All I can 
think of is, if the parts were recycled, 
you'd end up with this sort of homi- 
cidal Cuisinart, or something like that. 
That would be kind of nice. f3 


assume, the same. It is really a cute 
idea and could have been a cute basis 
for a cute film, but there is nobody 
remotely cute connected with The 
Man Who Wasn't There, so it isn't. 

As an example of the general 
ineptness of the production, the 
nude visible girl embracing the nude 
invisible man is so pathetically bad at 
the mime game, and so poorly guided 
by her director, that, from the 
position of her hands and arms as 
she hugs him, 1 could only conclude 
that this particular invisibility process 
simultaneously turns the user into 
Silly Putty. 

It is also the first Invisible Man- 
type movie where the visibility of 
supposedly invisible strings 
manipulating the props was enhanced 
by the 3-D process, and the first 
movie of any kind I've seen at a 
preview which was roundly hissed by 
the audience. 

The next and last (I could go on, 
but I'm not going to) 3-D epic is 
Metalstorm: The Destruction of Jared- 
Syn. It was awful. 10 
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A LITTLE-KNOWN WORK OF FICTION BY THE DIRECTOR OF CHRISTINE . . . 
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by John Carpenter 

AN EARLY EXCURSION INTO THE SURREAL WORLD 
OF MASKS AND TRANSFORMATIONS, FROM THE MAN 
WHO BROUGHT YOU HALLOWEEN AND THE THING. 



i f t was after midnight, and the sounds from the 
't car radio had drifted into chorused murmurings. 
|jHe had pulled off the road at about eleven and 
had been parked, watching the ocean, since. 

The night air was cool; he didn't mind the 
darkness, and could hear the east wind stir the 
spruces along the beach. The ocean was beryl black 
and alive. It spoke to him in # sibilant whispers as gull 
shapes whisked across a cloud-moon. He sat very 
still, listening, and found himself swallowing as the 
water rushed and bled into the sand. His fingers 
flicked at his collar, loosening his tie. 

Too long, he thought, opening the door of the 
car. Ten years. He started walking, and the bushes 
and tree branches around the car willowed and softly 
pulled against him. Fingers of grass rippled on his 
socks. Ten years. His mouth was dry, and he swal- 
lowed, rubbing his lips with the back of his hand. 
Finally his feet touched the chalky sand; there were 
no trees around him, only the open air smell of 
the sea. 

Ten years. He bent near the shore and scooped 
wet sand. His fist tightened, and it mushed between 
his fingers. 

Suddenly there was no wind. He was standing 
at the edge of the shore, unbuttoning three buttons on 
his shirt, listening to the distant sound of carousel 
music. It was too late now, he thought as he put his 
tie in his pocket. Too late. 

The music was drifting from a faint light 
across a dark field of grass. He squinted at the sound. 
It sounded like a harpsichord, with a black clown sit- 
ting at the keyboard, smearing colored grease on the 
keys. He turned back to the sea as the night wind 


picked up again, splashing against the inside of his 
coat. 

He took off his coat and let it drop to the 

sand. 

There was Karen. He smiled and touched the 
soft flesh of his neck. Tall, auburn-dust hair, eyes 
that always stayed on his face. In darkness, when his 
ears were ringing from the stillness, she would trace 
over the glassy smoothness of his neck and tell him 
his flesh was marble. She was warm and moist, but 
the sea was wet-cold. 

When he turned, after he had taken the ring 
off his left hand, he couldn't see his car. It was just 
hidden by the trees above the beach, two hundred 
yards behind him, its chrome teeth faintly lumines- 
cent, its eyes dead. 

The carousel music had increased, and the 
water at his feet screamed quietly. He leaned down 
and touched the liquid with his hands. Cold, splash- 
black, ice-green. He shivered. 

Ten years. Too long. It couldn't wait. 

With a twist he pulled off his coat. Buttons 
zipped through their holes; his pants fell to the sand, 
and he stepped out of them. 

In a moment he was naked and soft white, and 
his mind was spinning with music. 

He touched the top of fiis forehead, his fingers 
pushing into the flesh at his hairline. No pain. His 
fingers shook. He pulled the flesh forward, and the 
skin of his face lifted and pulled away. It shred off in 
rubbery layers as he stripped it down his neck. The 
black hair from the top of his head lifted and synthet- 
ic flesh flopped and crumbled on the sand. 

Just slightly the music had become faster. He 




touched his face, along the high mound of his lips, in 
the deep craters around his eyes. The tips of his 
fingers brushed each scale as he caressed the gills of 
his neck. 

Quickly he pulled off the rest of the flesh from 
his body, and instead of white there was silver-green. 
He stood naked in a moonburst as the clouds parted 
for a moment. 

Then he heard a sound behind him, a rustle. 
He crouched. The music from the harpsichord- 
carousel was loud; it deafened him. It's been too long, 
he thought. Too long. 

The trees moved. A wind. Then a clown stepped 
from behind a tree and stood watching him. His face 
was paste white, with a red slash of an insane grin 
around the lips. 

"You," said the down, laughing. "You," again, 

softly. 

"No," he said. "I'm returning. I'm going back." 

There was a movement. The clown was grin- 
ning. "You," he whispered. 

"No. Please ..." 

The clown lifted a cluster of opal wind chimes 
on a string. The glittering pieces were making the 
sound of the harpsichord, colliding, driven together by 
the wind, smashing, clanging. 

"I'm a fish." 

The clown grinned. "You're a clown." 

Ten years, thought the fish. It's been too long. 

His hands moved to his forehead and began 
pulling away the strips of green, scaly flesh. They 
peeled off his face and hung down around his chest. 
Underneath the synthetic gills was a white, painted 
face, with a grease-slashed smile. 10 
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by Scott Bradfield 

FOR A MAN WHO LIVED BY HIMSELF, 

HE HAD AN AWFUL LOT OF TROUBLE WITH HIS ROOMMATE 


Nor mouth had, no nor 
mind, expressed 
What heart heard of, 
ghost guessed 
— Gerard Manley 
Hopkins 


pii mi i st ^ e< ^ ust c ^ ea p s ° rt 

Iffljbr , , 111 nore me and maybe I'll 

||Pr ‘X* r ; . l||k go away. But I'm not 

gf j; fx * ^f|| going away, pal. You 

h V. ;Y' : ^|| better get used to it." 

X. Y' - 11 Kenneth removed a dog- 

|HK... , »• 1| eared paperback from 

f ' I p J| his jacket pocket. The 

t ^ : * -^8 open spine of the book 

•| was thumb-soiled, the 

' i|| pages curiously stained 
^ W : ' in places. The book had 

7 j \ been deposited beside 

'f‘ f $ his bed the night of his 

./* admittance to County 

Emergency. The inside 
x •' i front page was inscribed 

. \ /% ■■■ by an anonymous do- 

• W 4 ' nor. God's love will 

'■ * : save you. God's love is 
V •’ ■ ,5 ; really real. 

J : \i \ "Do me a favor. Be- 

' X, } *. : 0 fore you start reading 

teil that crap, could you 
turn on the tv? I seem to 
be pretty helpless in re- 
gard to material objects. See?" The ghost reached his 
arm through the kitchen wall, waved his impalpable 
hand. "You realize I've been stuck in this lousy 
house all weekend with absolutely nothing to do?" 

Kenneth opened his book to a random page. 
"In this world a few men find happiness. They are 
loved by God—” 

"You're a champ, Kenny. You know that? A 
real champ." 

"Most men never know that God is . . . that 
God is. They live like animals. They are those who 
live to die, and die to live again ..." The short pre- 
cise syllables buzzed senselessly in his sinuses like 
flies in a tin cup. After a while he gathered his 
courage and looked up. The hallway was empty. He 
took his book across the hall to the bedroom and 
quickly shut the door. He was afraid of making a 
sound. His colon twitched like a tiny snare drum. 
He must be imagining things, he assured himself. A 
stale residue of Seconal, perhaps. Authentic super- 
natural events were reputedly accompanied by frigid 


But you wouldn't 
listen to me — " 

Kenneth Millar shut the front door, attached 
the chain, turned the bolt. He knelt, removed his 
Hush Puppies and placed them on the plastic mat, 
toes square against the wall. 

"What did we buy a gun for if we weren't go- 
ing to use it? You only had to pull the trigger once, 
one bullet, bang, that's all she wrote. You wouldn't 
have had time to chicken out, to get on the phone to 
every hospital in the county. . . . Hey, where you go- 
ing? I'm not finished talking to you!" 

In the kitchen Kenneth filled a trembling Dixie 
cup with Sparklettes. He still felt weak, somewhat 
dizzy, nauseous. He sat and braced his elbow against 
the kitchen table as he drank, swallowing against a 
sore throat. The lavage tube had blistered his 
trachea, the doctor told him, and prescribed 
antibiotics. 

"I'm not letting you ignore me." The ghost 
stood in the hall. Sunlight from the kitchen window 
angled through his body, illuminating a soft blizzard 
of dust motes. "I knew you'd try that. It's just your 
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“Romance is just 
an idea somebody 
cooked up to 
sell mouthwash. 
Me, I prefer 

a good time.” 

temperatures, crashing plates, conventional shrieks 
of alarm. All Kenneth felt was a bit of melancholy 
solipsism, like the night he waited alone at a down- 
town bus stop. 

The house was quiet, and Kenneth quieter 
still. Might as well not tempt things. He went to the 
rolltop desk, quietly removed from the bottom 
drawer a polished walnut case with stainless-steel 
clasps, and opened it in his lap. As a child Kenneth 
had asked his mother for a set of army men. The ar- 
my men were sold in large fishnet sacks that hung in 
the window of the local toy store. They came in a 
number of theatrical poses: firing rifles from a 
crouch, hurling grenades, charging with upraised 
bayonets. In the afternoons, restricted to the front 
porch until Mother came home, Kenneth sat and 
watched the neighborhood children play in the aban- 
doned lot across the street. They balanced the plastic 
army men atop rocks, logs, bushes, and then, back- 
ing off a few paces, hurled small stones and sound 
effects at them. Pih-chew! Pih-chew-chew-chew! One 
Christmas morning Mother presented him with a 
small oblong box, wrapped in austere yellow paper 
like a festive toy coffin. She sat him in the pale liv- 
ing room and, with much stern ceremony, permitted 
him to open the card first. Merry Christmas, Love, 
Mother. "Now you can open your gift." Kenneth 
peeled away the limpid yellow tissue, unhinged the 
tiny cardboard coffin, disinterred the layer of soft 
white cotton and, beneath, the heavy lead soldier. 
The soldier stood at attention with fixed arms. His 
painted uniform and features were chipped and dull. 
"I'll bet there's not another boy in town who has a 
soldier like that," Mother informed him. "It was 
manufactured by William Britain in the early 
nineteen-hundreds. They were the first hollow-cast 
military miniatures in the smaller size. This one is a 
French Hussar. The detail work for the period is, I 
am told, remarkable. That hanging at his side is a 
sabertache, see? Now you must be very careful. It's 
probably best not to remove the plastic wrapper." 


Over succeeding birthdays, holidays, graduations, 
and other dismal events, Kenneth accumulated more 
of the soldiers in his desultory walnut case. King’s 
African Rifles, Boer, Royal Sussex Regiment, USA, 
Montenegrin Officer, Australian West Indian Regi- 
ment. Each item was sealed in a tiny plastic bag, a 
womb for an artifact. Unable to impute the object with 
any imaginative activity, Kenneth instead learned 
to adopt their forlorn, attentive expressions and, on 
rainy afternoons, stood the soldiers on his desk and 
stared at their faces through the yellowing plastic, 
conspiring with them in inanimate silence as they 
awaited the tread of Mother's car on the graveled 
driveway. 

Kenneth closed the case and returned it to the 
drawer. He sat very still, listened for any noise from 
the living room, heard the hollow click of the ther- 
mostat. After a long time he checked the gratuitous 
lock on the bedroom door, and crept furtively into 
bed. 

Kenneth was awakened the next morning by 
the blare of the television. " — and you could win — A 
NEW CAR!" Appropriate audience response (ap- 
plause, cheers, spontaneous squeals) shook through 
the thin walls of his bedroom and faintly rattled the 
loose ends of wallpaper. He put on his robe and slip- 
pers and went into the living room, squinting at the 
noise. 

"Morning, champ." The ghost stared vacantly 
at the flickering screen. "You shoulda seen it. This 
dumb Puerto Rican broad didn't even know the 
price of a bar of soap — " His features were sharper, 
more defined. After a few addled moments Kenneth 
recognized the features as his own. Soft unwashed 
black hair, a goatee. Anxious bloodshot eyes. A 
pale, waxy complexion. 

"Could you turn that down a bit?" Kenneth 

asked. 

"Look, I can even change channels." The 
ghost reached for the selector, dialed. Static pulsed 
on the screen. 

"But can you turn it down?" 

"What?" 

The telephone rang amidst the resumed hys- 
teria of the audience. Kenneth took the receiver and 
cupped his hand over the mouthpece. 

"I said, turn it down!" 

"I can't hear you!" The ghost reached and 
decreased the volume. "This damn set is too loud. 
What did you say?” 

Kenneth turned his back on the sofa. "Hello?" 

"Hello? Kenny? What's all that shouting going 
on? What's happening over there? Are you all 
right?" 

"Just the television. Aunt Agnes." 

"What are you doing watching television at 
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this time of day? You should be out in your mother's 
garden, getting some color. And where have you 
been all weekend? Do you know I called twice on 
Saturday, three times Sunday?" 

"You must have just missed me, Aunt Agnes. 
Yes, the garden. Yes, yes, I will. I know she would. 
Of course you're right. I know I should have called. 
I'll try and remember." Kenneth glanced idly over 
his shoulder as he herded Aunt Agnes's questions. 
The ghost held one hand high in the air, and gave 
Aunt Agnes the finger. 

Kenneth hung up the phone, returned to the 
bedroom and dressed. As he was on his way out the 
door the ghost said, "Hey, you're gonna miss the 
best part. Everybody gets a chance to spin this big 
wheel, see? And the winner gets a billion dollars or 
something. Look, even that stupid Puerto Rican 
broad gets a shot at it." 

Kenneth arrived for work even earlier than 
usual at Worldco Publications. He sat alone for a 
while in the Employee Lounge, a small drab room 
with a few cracked plastic chairs and a Vendomat 
coffee machine. He drank hot, discolored coffee, lis- 
tened to the tenorless strains of muzak, and watched 
the clock on the wall. At ten-forty-five he went up- 
stairs to his desk in Wrong Addresses. The morning 
mail had begun filtering through Computer Proces- 
sing, and already three subscription-order rejects 
waited on Kenneth's desk. Kenneth consulted his 
desktop library of Southern California Street Indexes 
and Telephone Directories. When the problem was 
more serious than faulty spelling or incorrigible pen- 
manship he dialed the number given on the order 
form. 

"Hello, Mr. Smead? Or is it Snead? I'm call- 
ing from Real Action Detective Stories about the 
subscription you ordered?" 

"I don't want one." 

"I'm not trying to sell you a subscription, sir. 
I'm trying to help you receive the subscription you 
already ordered — " 

"My wife ordered the damn thing, and I don't 
want it!" And then the dial tone would recommence. 

Kenneth had reprocessed a small stack of 
cards by the time the rest of departmental personnel 
began to arrive, and more rejects were being brought 
to his desk every minute. He glanced up reflexively 
when he heard the snap of heels in the aisle. 
Veronica passed his desk and winked significantly. 
"Good Morning, Ken." Veronica glistened in the 
bright fluorescent office: nylons, sleek skirt, lipstick. 
She sat just down the aisle from Kenneth, adjusted 
herself in her chair, then in her compact. She tilted 
the circular mirror until her eyes flicked teasingly at 
Kenneth. Veronica's cordiality had been a matter of 
public record for almost a year now, ever since the 



afternoon Kenneth returned from lunch to discover 
he had left his savings passbook on his desk. 

By eleven o'clock the remainder of the em- 
ployees were at their desks, composing reports on 
one another's activities. Kenneth's telephone rang. 

"Mr. Millar, I have a personal call for you," 
the receptionist told him. "I've explained to your 
friend that the company prefers that its employees 
not accept personal calls at their desk. I hope you 
will keep the conversation as brief as possible." 

"—Hello, Kenny?" 

Kenneth hunchec^ and whispered into the 
receiver. "I don't want you calling me at work—" 

"Who was that lady I just spoke with? Icy, 

Brrr . " 

"What do you want?" 

"I need some stuff from the store. Beer, espe- 
cially. Cigarettes, potato chips, sweet rolls for break- 
fast — are you taking all this down?" 

ii T isten, Kenny. I like you. I really do. I'd 
like to help you. But you've got to stop be- 
Mi A lieving that life is something dainty and 
pristine, like Mother's chinaware." The ghost sat in 
his customary place on the sofa. The blinds in the 
room were growing dark. He switched on the lamp 
over the television selected an apple from the hand- 
painted porcelain bowl, and gripped it like a screw- 
ball. "You want to know your problem, pal?" His 
sharp white teeth took the apple. Juice spattered his 
upper lip, dribbled from the corners of his mouth. 
"You think you're too good for the real world. 
You're afraid to get dirty. So what if this broad 
Veronica is only after our money? Let's live a little. 
You saw Zorba the Greek. " He wiped his mouth 
with the back of his hand. A white shred of apple 
remained on the verge of his lower lip. "Romance is 
just an idea somebody cooked up in order to sell 
more mouthwash. Me, I prefer a good time. You 
have to get out more. You're not an old woman. 
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Mother was an old woman, and that's why she's 
been dead for fifteen years." He leaned back in the 
sofa, lifted his feet onto the glass-topped coffee 
table, tossed his half-eaten apple in the general direc- 
tion of the fireplace. The apple bounced roundly off 
the ersatz brick facade and, landing on a burgundy 
patch of Persian carpet, rolled over twice. "Anyway, 
that's how I feel. It's just pretty hard to believe that 
a forty-two-year-old man has never been outside the 
city he was born in, has never touched a drop of 
booze, has never done anything his mother warned 
him against since he was age one, has never even 
been — " 

"Shut up!" Kenneth flung his newspaper to 
the floor and started up from the art nouveau side 
chair, Karpen and Brothers, Chicago and New York, 
circa 1900, listed as item number seventy-six in the 
Orange County Auction Yearbook. 

The ghost deliberated, sucked something loose 
from his teeth. "Kissed,” he concluded, and flicked 
Kenneth a sharp glance. 

Kenneth stooped and retrieved the apple. The 
exposed meat of the apple had already turned brown 
in spots. 

"While you're up, could you get me a beer?" 

Kenneth dropped the apple in the kitchen 
trash and returned to the living room with a damp 
sponge, dabbed at the moist stains on the ex- 
travagant carpet. 

"Maybe I'm talking to myself. Maybe I just 
like to hear myself talk." 

Kenneth got up from the floor. "The beer is 
in the refrigerator, if you'd care to look for 
yourself." 

"Oh, great, great! Now you're even starting 
to talk like an old broad." 

Kenneth rinsed the sponge in the sink for ten 
or fifteen minutes, wringing it mercilessly. His ears 
were flushed and hot, his eyes stung. He heard the 
refrigerator door open behind him. Cans clattered 
dully as one was yanked free from the plastic spine. 

"Scrub those dishes, Kenny, old pal. And 
keep practicing. You're gonna make somebody a ter- 
rific grandmother.” 

When Kenneth awoke the next morning it 
was twenty past ten. He jumped out of bed and 
grabbed the alarm clock. The alarm lever had been 
shut off. Kenneth had his trousers hiked halfway up 
his legs when he realized there wasn't time. Even if 
he caught the ten-forty-five bus he would still be 
more than a half hour late. He lay back in bed and 
pulled the gloomy coverlet up to his chin. He felt 
abysmal, sluggish. His brain and limbs felt hollow, 
as if he had suffered a slow blood leak during the 
night. He lay and watched the white stippled ceiling, 
and after a few minutes noticed the silence in the 


house. The silence was like an immense, solid object, 
a statue in the park. He got up and went into the 
bathroom, the kitchen, the living room. The house 
was empty. He sat down on the sofa. The carpet 
was littered with crushed aluminum beer cans, beef 
jerky and candy wrappers, and a heavy spray of yel- 
low potato chips, like the fallout from some deto- 
nated mini-mart. An empty beer can was stuck to 
the surface of the Renaissance revival side table. 
Kenneth gripped the can and yanked it free, uproot- 
ing a ring of Rosewood and varnish. He turned on 
the television, nibbled stale chips from the depleted 
bag. 

"It must be a real thrill being on the country's 
number one prime-time show." 

"Oh yes, Mike, of course it is. And Lucinda — 
that's the character I play — has always liked to think 
of herself as Number One." 

K enneth could not sleep that night. He was 
thinking that when Mother died he must 
have been twenty-seven. The ceremony was 
informal and closed-casket, preparatory to crema- 
tion. Kenneth sat in the front row with Aunt Agnes. 
The coffin was polished and imposing, like a baby 
grand piano. Numerous relatives were in attendance, 
reminiscent of Mother's album of faded snapshots. 
After the eulogy, strange men shook Kenneth's hand 
and introduced themselves as Mother's uncles, 
cousins, and business associates. "Let's see ... if I'm 
your mother's cousin, then that makes me your . . . 
not your uncle. Your second cousin?" A few old 
women in spotty furs inquired about the estate, but 
the will proved ironclad. Aunt Agnes received the 
business, Kenneth the house and the savings ac- 
count. Kenneth also inherited, as a sort of gratuity, 
a firm memory of Mother. Mother was not really 
gone. She was not reducible to dust. She would be 
with Kenneth always, in the back of his mind, sealed 
and suspended in an impervious block of clear 
Lucite, like a scorpion in a paperweight. Kenneth 
rolled over onto his side, then onto the other side. 
The weight of the vision made him claustrophobic. 
He got up and padded softly into the kitchen, put 
the water on to boil. He was pouring hot chocolate 
when he heard the front door open. 

"And here we are!" the ghost said. 

A woman giggled tentatively. "Oh, my. This 
is just too precious!" 

"Come in, honey. Watch yourself, there—" 
"Oops." Something fragile crashed succinctly, 
with the pock of a ruptured light bulb. "Oh, I'm so 
sorry! Here, let me — " 

"Don't worry about it. All this junk belonged 
to my mother. I don't personally give a damn about 
crystal stemware." 

"Your mother's! I feel so terrible!" 
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“I never had any 
idea the Ken Millar 
I worked for was 
such a silver- 
tongued devil.” 

"Come here a second." 

They were silent. Something warm breathed 
expansively through the house. Even in the kitchen 
Kenneth could feel the slow deep vital pulse, like 
that of a hibernal animal. Kenneth shut off the stove 
and ducked behind the refrigerator. 

He heard footsteps in the hall. Someone's 
elbow cracked against the wall. 

"Ow!" 

"Careful, honey This is the bedroom." 

"Oh, my. Don't tell me you sleep on that? It 
looks like a museum piece." 

"So do you, honey." 

"I never had any idea the Ken Millar I worked 
with was such a silver-tongued devil." 

The switch snapped in the hall, the light went 
out in the kitchen. The hush resumed, the slow pulse 
quickened. 

Is that really me? Kenneth wondered, alert 
behind the frost-free Maytag. Drunk, with a woman 
in the house? He heard a quick breath, a mutter, 
something rustled. 

A weightless sensation lifted in Kenneth's 
chest. The refrigerator clicked and hummed. He 
peered into the hallway, the steady shadows. They 
must be in the bedroom. He thought he discerned 
them, a dark formless movement, protected even 
from refracted moonlight by the blackout curtains 
Mother had saved since the war. 

Mutters, a small cry, staggered breathing. 

Then, "What's wrong?" A whisper, the 
woman's. 

"Nothing. What are you stopping for? Give 
me a minute." 

The urgent sounds were replaced by brisk, 
short whispers, as if overheard at a clandestine 
business conference. 

"What's the matter? Should I do something 

else?" 

"No, that's not it." 

"What's the matter with you, then?" 


"I don't know." 

"I'm sorry if I'm not exciting enough for 
you." . 

"That's not it, honey. Don't be like that." 

In the kitchen the mug of cocoa slipped 
through Kenneth's fingers. 

"What was that!" 

"Nothing. Come back to bed." 

"Is somebody else in this house? Are you 
some kind of weirdo or something? Is that it?" 

"Listen to me, Veronica — " 

"I don't feel like listening. I'm getting out of 
here. All the men in this town are crazy!" 

Fast footsteps in the hall, the chain rasped, 
the bolt snapped, the door slammed. 

The ghost came into the dim hallway, turning 
his shirttail into his unbuckled trousers. 

Kenneth emerged from behind the Maytag, 
sidestepped a Rorschach of cocoa and shattered 
ceramic chips, and followed the ghost into the living 
room. 

The ghost cinched his belt. "What are you 
looking at?" 

"A real man," Kenneth said. 

"I had a little too much to drink. So what? 
It's her loss." 

"Whatever you say, Zorba." 

"Don't start in on me, pal. I sure as hell got a 
lot farther than you ever did. At least I knew what 
to look for. Where you jfoing?" 

Kenneth opened the desk drawer, reached 
behind the walnut case. He removed a gun from the 
drawer. 

"Oh, suddenly we're a real tough guy, huh? 
Not afraid of guns anymore, is that it?" 

Kenneth lifted the gun with both hands, the 
way he had seen done on detective programs. His 
teeth and hands clenched. The gun was soft in his 
hands, like clay, 

"Christ, man. You have to release the safety 
first. Don't you remember the guy at the gun shop 
said — " 

Kenneth pulled again. The gun made a feeble, 
hollow click, like a penny dropped into a pail. 

"I really didn't think you had it in you. I 
never believed you'd pull the trigger. Good thing I 
hedge my bets." 

Kenneth lowered his unsteady hands. The gun 
slipped through his fingers and thudded soundly on 
the floor. 

The ghost reached into his pocket. "You'll 
need these." He rattled something in his loose fist, 
stooped, placed the bullets on the carpet one at a 
time. "One, two, three, four, five, six. There, let's 
try it again. Ready, set? Go." 

Kenneth got down on his knees. His hands 
trembled wildly; his face was swollen and hot. The 
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“Now let’s see how 
you like it,” 
the ghost said, 
“being stuck in the 
house all day 
without even a 
television to keep 
you company.” 

objects loomed enormously on the carpet, as if 
viewed through a magnifying glass. He reached for a 
gleaming bullet. The bullet squirted out from be- 
tween his fingers. He reached for the gun. The gun 
remained on the thin carpet. 

"Now let's see how you like it," the ghost 
said, "being stuck in the house all day without even 
a television to keep you company." 

Kenneth stood in the middle of the living 
room. He was warm in the white light of the over- 
head lamp. He stared at a tiny blemish on the wall 
behind the sofa, a tiny ridge of impasto which con- 
tradicted the otherwise smooth surface of paint. An 
entire world existed in that tiny blemish. Wild, for- 
lorn, alien, crepuscular, a planet of rock and stone 
and cold, colorless sunlight. Kenneth knew he would 
be very happy there. 

"I tell you, pal. Things couldn't be better." 
The ghost sat on the sofa, drew a long breath from a 
Camel filterless, spat a sliver of tobacco. "Ever since 
Veronica and I made up she likes me better than 
ever. It's not only my money, either." He knocked 
an ash into the tall rock cut crystal vase. Deep in the 
vase sparks smoldered among accumulated butts and 
black, twisted matches. "She's really crazy about 
me. You hear me? Pal? Where are you?" 

"Right here," Kenneth said. 

The ghost peered. "Step out of the light where 
I can see you." 

A fine layer of gray ash settled over the black 
horsehair upholstery, the Persian carpet, and the Re- 
naissance revival side table. 

A few months after the honeymoon, Kenneth 
Millar sat in his brand new Naugahyde Bar- 
calounger. On one wall hung a crushed vel- 
vet Elvis portrait, on another a seascape purchased 
from Starving Artists, Inc. The wall-to-wall shag 
carpet was described in the Ward's brochure as 
"cream of pearl pile." The television set was on. 


Veronica sat on the new paisley Hideabed 
sofa. "This is nice,” she said absently, and turned the 
page of her Vogue. 

Kenneth watched Today's FBI. He had seen 
this one before. Ultimately the psychotic terrorist 
would be shot in the head as he ran for the helicopter. 

"What do you think, Ken? Wouldn't it com- 
plement my eyes?" Veronica held up the magazine. 
The slick color page glared like an Indian signal 
from a hilltop. 

"Beautiful. Now, if you don't mind. I'm try- 
ing to watch this." 

"I'm sorry if I disturbed you." 

Kenneth lit a cigarette. 

"I sure wouldn't want to interrupt that damn 
television. It's the only thing in the world that seems 
to matter to you." 

"Why don't you go out and buy something. 
Just give me a break, will you?" 

"Dr. Silverstein says I spend money to com- 
pensate. Dr. Silverstein says I need to get out more. 
He says he can tell I'm the sort of person that loves 
to dance." 

"Screw Dr. Silverstein." This was the best 
part. The helicopter was beating down onto the 
parking lot of the Safeway, swirling old newspapers 
around. Mike Connors consulted a walkie-talkie. 

"I might as well. It couldn't be any worse 
than what I've been getting." 

The psychotic emerged from the store. He 
gripped the gorgeous young prom queen by her long 
blond hair, gestured severely with a Magnum. 

"What was that?" Veronica asked. 

"Sh!" 

"Don't shush me! What was that noise?" 

Something rattled in the kitchen. The King 
William silver flatware. 

"I told you before. These old houses have 
queer drafts." 

"These old houses are spooky, you mean. 
That settles it. We're moving to Van Nuys so I can 
be closer to my sister." 

The muzzle of the Magnum was wedged in the 
prom queen's ear. Her hair fluttered and tangled in 
the wind from the helicopter. The psychotic angrily 
shouted his demands over the noise of the rotors. If 
his demands weren't met, the girl was going to get it. 

What if this isn't a rerun? Kenneth thought. 
Or what if the producers have substituted an alter- 
nate denoument, and in this version the psychotic 
escapes with his loot to Cuba, Argentina, or even 
Paris, France? Perhaps this time it will be that oh-so- 
perfect prom queen's brain that litters the asphalt. 
Kenneth reached for his can of Budweiser. 

"Damn," he said. 

"Oh, really, Ken. All over our new carpet. 
What's the matter with you lately? Can't you hold 
on to any thing?" (0 
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THE COMPLETE 1891 CHRISTMAS CLASSIC 

Tbld Kfter Supper 

by Jerome K. Jerome 

PULL UP A CHAIR BY THE FIRESIDE, 

POUR YOURSELF A GLASS OR TWO OF PUNCH, 
LIGHT UP YOUR LONG CLAY PIPE, AND RETURN WITH US 
TO A HAPPIER AGE FOR THIS LITTLE-KNOWN 
MASTERPIECE OF VICTORIAN HUMOR. 
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I begin this way, because it is the proper, orthodox, 
respectable way to begin, and I have been brought up in a proper, 
orthodox, respectable way, and taught to always do the proper, 
orthodox, respectable thing; and the habit clings to me. 

Of course, as a mere matter of information it is quite 
unnecessary to mention the date at all. The experienced reader 
knows it was Christmas Eve without my telling him. It always is 
Christmas Eve, in a ghost story. J 


Christmas Eve is the ghosts' great gala night. 
On Christmas Eve they hold* their annual fete. On 
Christmas Eve everybody in Ghostland who is any- 
body — or rather, speaking of ghosts, one should say, 
I suppose, every nobody who is any nobody — comes 
out to show himself or herself, to see and to be seen, 
to promenade about and display their winding sheets 
and grave-clothes to each other, to criticize one 
another's style, and sneer at one another's complexion. 

"Christmas Eve parade," as I expect they them- 
selves term it, is a function, doubtless, eagerly pre- 
pared for and looked forward to throughout Ghost- 
land, especially by the swagger, set, such as the 
murdered barons, the crime-stained Countesses, and 
the earls who came over with the conqueror, and 
assassinated their relatives, and died raving mad. 

Hollow moans and fiendish grins are, one may 
be sure, energetically practiced up. Bloodcurdling 
shrieks and marrow-freezing gestures are probably 
rehearsed for weeks beforehand. Rusty chains and 
gory daggers are overhauled, and put into good 
working order; and sheets and shrouds, laid carefully 
by from the previous year's show, are taken down 
and shaken out, and mended and aired. 

Oh, it is a stirring night in Ghostland, the 
night of December the twenty-fourth! 

Ghosts never come out on Christmas night it- 
self, you may have noticed. Christmas Eve, we sus- 
pect, has been too much for them; they are not used 
to excitement. For about a week after Christmas Eve, 
the gentlemen ghosts, no doubt, feel as if they were 
all head, and go about making solemn resolutions to 
themselves that they will stop in next Christmas Eve; 
while the lady specters are contradictory and snap- 
pish, and liable to burst into tears and leave the room 
hurriedly on being spoken to, for no perceptible cause 
whatever. 


Ghosts with no position to maintain — mere 
middle-class ghosts — occasionally, I believe, do a little 
haunting on off-nights: on All-hallows Eve, and at 
Midsummer; and some will even run up for a mere 
local event — to celebrate, for instance, the anniver- 
sary of the hanging of somebody's grandfather, or to 
prophesy a misfortune. 

He does love prophesying a misfortune, does 
the average British ghost. Send him out to prognos- 
ticate trouble to somebody, and he is happy. Let him 
force his way into a peaceful home, and turn the 
whole house upside down by foretelling a funeral, or 
predicting a bankruptcy, or hinting at a coming dis- 
grace, or some other terrible disaster, about which 
nobody in their senses would want to know sooner 
than they could possibly help, and the prior 
knowledge of which can serve no useful purpose 
whatsoever, and he feels that he is combining duty 
with pleasure. He would never forgive himself if any- 
body in his family had a trouble and he had not been 
there for a couple of months beforehand, doing silly 
tricks on the lawn, or balancing himself on some- 
body's bedrail. 

Then there are, besides, the very young, or 
very conscientious ghosts with a lost will or an undis- 
covered number weighing heavy on their minds, who 
will haunt steadily all the year round: and also the 
fussy ghost, who is indignant at having been buried 
in the dust-bin or in the village pond, and who never 
gives the parish a single night's quiet until somebody 
has paid for a first-class funeral for him. 

But these are the exceptions. As I have said, 
the average orthodox ghost does his one turn a year, 
on Christmas Eve, and is satisfied. 

Why on Christmas Eve, of all nights in the 
year, I never could myself unders tand. It is invariably 
one of the most dismal of nights, to be out in — cold. 
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■ muddy, and wet. And besides, at Christmas time, 
j everybody has quite enough to put up with in the 
i way of a houseful of living relations, without wanting 
the ghosts of any dead ones mooning about the place, 

I am sure. 

There must be something ghostly in the air of 
Christmas — something about the close, muggy atmos- 
phere that draws up the ghosts, like the dampness of 
the summer rains brings out the frogs and snails. 

And not only do the ghosts themselves always 
walk on Christmas Eve, but live people always sit 
and talk about them on Christmas Eve. Whenever 
five or six English-speaking people meet round a fire 
on Christmas Eve, they start telling each other ghost 
stories. Nothing satisfies us on Christmas Eve but to 
hear each other tell authentic anecdotes about 
specters. It is a genial, festive season, and we love to 
muse upon graves, and dead bodies, and murders, 
and blood. 

There is a good deal of similarity about our 
ghostly experiences: but this of course is not our fault 
but the fault of the ghosts, who never will try any 
new performances, but always will keep steadily to 
the old, safe business. The consequence is that, when 
you have been at one Christmas Eve party, and heard 
six people relate their adventures with spirits, you do 
not require to hear any more ghost stories. To listen 
to any further ghost stories after that would be like 
sitting out two farcical comedies, or taking in two 
comic journals; the repetition would become 
wearisome. 

There is always the young man who was, one 
year, spending the Christmas at a country house, 
and, on Christmas Eve, they put him to sleep in the 
west wing. Then in the middle of the night, the room 
door quietly opens and somebody — generally a lady 
in her night-dress — walks slowly in, and comes and 
sits on the bed. The young man thinks it must be one 
of the visitors, or some relative of the family, though 
he does not remember having previously seen her, 
who, unable to go to sleep, and feeling lonesome, all 
by herself, has come into his room for a chat. He has 
no idea it is a ghost: he is so unsuspicious. She does 
not speak, however; and, when he looks again, she is 
gone! 

The - young man relates the circumstances at 
the breakfast table next morning, and asks each of the 
ladies present if it were she who was his visitor. But 
they all assure him that it was not, and the host, who 
has grown deadly pale, begs him to say no more 
about the matter, which strikes the young man as a 
singularly strange request. 

After breakfast the host takes the young man 
into a corner, and explains to him that what he saw 
was the ghost of a lady who had been murdered in 
that very bed, or who had murdered somebody else 
there — it does not really matter which: you can be a 
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ghost by murdering somebody else or by being mur- 
dered yourself, whichever you prefer. The murdering 
ghost is, perhaps, the more popular; but, on the other 
hand, you can frighten people better if you are the 
murdered one, because then you can show your 
wounds and do groans. 

Then there is the skeptical guest — it is always 
"the guest" who gets let in for this sort of thing, by- 
the-by. A ghost never thinks much of his own family: 
it is "the guest" he likes to haunt who after listening 
to the host's ghost story on Christmas Eve, laughs at 
it, and says that he does not believe there are such 
things as ghosts at all; and that he will sleep in the 
haunted chamber that very night, if they will let him. 

Everyone urges him not to be reckless, but he 
persists in his foolhardiness, and goes up to the 
yellow chamber (or whatever color the haunted room 
may be) with a light heart and a candle, and wishes 
them all good-night, and shuts the door. 

Next morning he has got snow-white hair. 

He does not tell anybody what he has seen; it 
is too awful. 

There is also the plucky guest, who sees a 
ghost, and knows it is a ghost, and watches it, as it 
comes into the room and disappears through the 
wainscot, after which, as the ghost does not seem to 
be coming back, and there is nothing, consequently, 
to be gained by stopping awake, he goes to sleep. 

He does not mention having seen the ghost to 
anybody, for fear, of frightening them — some people 
are so nervous about ghosts — but determines to wait 
for the next night, and see if the apparition appears 
again. 

It does appear again, and, this time, he gets 
out of bed, dresses himself and does his hair, and fol- 

' if 
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lows it; and then discovers a secret passage leading 
from the bedroom down into the beer-cellar — a pas- 
sage which, no doubt, was not unfrequently made use 
of in the bad old days of yore. 

After him comes the young man who woke up 
with a strange sensation in the middle of the night, 
and found his rich bachelor uncle standing by his 
bedside. The rich uncle smiled a weird sort of smile 
and vanished. The young man immediately got up 
and looked at his watch. It had stopped at half-past 
four, he having forgotten to wind it. 

He made inquiries the next day, and found that, 
strangely enough, his rich uncle, whose only nephew 
he was, had married a widow with eleven children at 
exactly a quarter to twelve, only two days ago. 

The young man does not attempt to explain 
the extraordinary circumstance. All he does is to 
vouch for the truth of his narrative. 

And, to mention another case, there is the gen- 
tleman who is returning home late at night, from a 
Freemasons' dinner, and who, noticing a light issuing 
♦from a ruined abbey, creeps up, and looks through 
the keyhole. He sees the ghost of a "gray sister" kiss- 
ing the ghost of a brown monk, and is so inexpres- 
sibly shocked and frightened that he faints on the 
spot, and is discovered there the next morning, lying 
in a heap against the door, still speechless, and with 
his faithful latch-key clasped tightly in his hand. 

All these things happen on Christmas Eve; 
they are all told of on Christmas Eve. For ghost 
stories to be told on any other evening than the 
twenty-fourth of December would be impossible in 
English society as at present regulated. Therefore, in 
introducing the sad but authentic ghost stories that 
follow hereafter, I feel that it is unnecessary to inform 
the student of Anglo-Saxon literature that the date on 
which they were told and on which the incidents took 
place was — Christmas Eve. 

Nevertheless, I do so. 

HOW THE STORIES CAME TO BE TOLD 

It was Christmas Eve! Christmas Eve at my 
Uncle John's; Christmas Eve (there is too much 
"Christmas Eve" about this book. I can see that my- 
self. It is beginning to get monotonous even to me. 
But I don't see how to avoid it now) at No. 47 
Laburnham Grove, Tooting! Christmas Eve in the 
dimly lighted (there was a gas-strike on) front parlor, 
where the flickering firelight threw strange shadows 
on the highly colored wall-paper, while without, in 
the wild street, the storm raged pitilessly, and the 
wind, like some unquiet spirit, flew, moaning, across 
the square, and passed, wailing with a troubled cry, 
round by the milkshop. 

We had had supper, and were sitting round, 
talking and smoking. 


It is strange that I 
cannot recollect that 
story, because he told it 
four times. And it was 
entirely our own fault 
that he did not 
tell it us a fifth. 

We had had a very good supper — a very good 
supper, indeed. Unpleasantness has occurred since in 
our family, in connection with this party. Rumors 
have been put about in our family, concerning the 
matter generally, but more particularly concerning 
my own share in it, and remarks have been passed 
which have not so much surprised me, because I 
know what our family are, but which have pained me 
very much. As for my Aunt Maria, I do not know 
when I shall care to see her again. I should have 
thought Aunt Maria might have known me better. 

But although injustice — gross injustice, as I 
shall explain later on— has been done to myself, that 
shall not deter me from doing justice to others; even 
to those who have made unfeeling insinuations. 1 will 
do justice to Aunt Maria's hot veal pasties, and 
toasted lobsters, followed by her own special make of 
cheesecakes, warm (there is no sense, to my thinking, 
in cold cheesecakes; you lose half the flavor), and 
washed down by Uncle John's own particular old ale, 
and acknowledge that they were most tasty. I did 
justice to them then; Aunt Maria herself could not 
but admit that. 

After supper, uncle brewed some whisky- 
punch. I did justice to that also; Uncle John himself 
said so. He said he was glad to notice that I liked it. 

Aunt went to bed soon after supper, leaving 
the local curate, old Doctor Scrubbles, Mr. Samuel 
Coombes, our member of the County Council, Teddy 
Biffles and myself to keep uncle company. We agreed 
that it was too early to give in for some time yet, so 
uncle brewed another bowl of punch; and I think we 
all did justice to that — at least I know I did. It is a 
passion with me, is the desire to do justice. 

We sat up for a long while, and the doctor 
brewed some gin -punch later on, for a change, 
though I could not taste much difference myself. But 
it was all good, and we were very happy — everybody 
was so kind. 

Uncle John told us a very funny story in the 
course of the evening. Oh, it was a funny story! I 
forget what it was about now, but I know it amused 
me very much at the time; I do not think I ever 
laughed so much in all my life. It is strange that I 
cannot recollect that story, too, because he told it us 
four times. And it was entirely our own fault that he 
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Our curate did tricks with cards. 

did not tell it us a fifth. After that, the doctor sang a 
very clever song, in the course of which he imitated 
all the different animals in a farm yard. He did mix 
them a bit. He brayed for the bantam cock, and 
crowed for the pig; but we knew what he meant all 
right. 

I started relating a most interesting anecdote, 
but was somewhat surprised to observe, as I went on, 
that nobody was paying the slightest attention to me 
whatever. I thought this rather rude of them at first, 
until it dawned upon me that I was talking to myself all 
the time, instead of out aloud, so that, of course, they 
did not know that I was telling them a tale at all, and 
were probably puzzled to understand the meaning of 
my animated expression and eloquent gestures. It was a 
most curious mistake for anyone to make. I never 
knew such a thing to happen to me before. 

Later on, our curate did tricks with cards. He 
asked us if we had ever seen a game called the "Three 
Card Trick." He said it was an artifice by means of 
which low, unscrupulous men, frequenters of race- 
meetings and such like haunts, swindled foolish 
young fellows out of their money. He said it was a 
very simple trick to do: it all depended on the 
quickness of the hand. It was the quickness of the 
hand deceived the eye. 

He said he would show us the imposture so 
that we might be warned against it, and not be taken 
in by it; and he fetched uncle's pack of cards from the 
tea-caddy, and, selecting three cards from the pack, 
two plain cards and one picture card, sat down on 
the hearthrug, and explained to us what he was going 
to do.. 

He said: "Now I shall take these three cards in 
my hand — so — and let you all see them. And then I 
shall quietly lay them down on the rug, with the 


backs uppermost, and ask you to pick out the picture 
card. And you'll think you know which one it is." 
And he did it. 

Old Mr. Coombes, who is also one of our 
church-wardens, said it was the middle card. 

"You fancy you saw it," said our curate, smiling. 

"I don't 'fancy' anything at all about it," 
replied Mr. Coombes. "I tell you it's the middle card. 
I'll bet you half a dollar it's the middle card." 

"There you are, that's just what I was explain- 
ing to you," said our curate, turning to the rest of us; 
"that's the way these foolish young fellows that I was 
speaking of are lured on to lose their money. They 
make sure they know the card, they fancy they saw 
it. They don't grasp the idea that it is the quickness of 
the hand that has deceived their eye." 

He said he had known young men go off to a 
boat race, or a cricket match, with pounds in their 
pocket, and come home, early in the afternoon, stone 
broke; having lost all their money at this demoraliz- 
ing game. 

He said he should take Mr. Coombes' half- 
crown, because it would teach Mr. Coombes a very 
useful lesson, and probably be the means of saving 
Mr. Coombes' money in the future; and he should 
give the two-and-sixpence to the blanket fund. 

"Don't you worry about that," retorted old 
Mr. Coombes. "Don't you take the half-crown out of 
the blanket fund: that's all," 

And he put his money on the middle card, and 
turned it up. 

Sure enough, it really was the queen! 

We were all very much surprised, especially 
the curate. He said that it did sometimes happen that 
way, though — that a man did sometimes lay on the 
right card, by accident. 

Our curate said it was, however, the most un- 
fortunate thing a man could do for himself, if he only 
knew it, because, when a man tried and won, it gave 
him a taste for the so-called sport, and it lured him 
on into risking again and again; until he had to return 
from the contest, a broken and ruined man. 

Then he did the trick again. Mr. Coombes said 
it was the card next the coal-scuttle this time, and 
wanted to put five shillings on it. 

We laughed at him, and tried to persuade him 
against it. He would listen to no advice, however, but 
insisted on plunging. 

Our curate said very well then: he had warned 
him and that was all that he could do. If he (Mr. 
Coombes) was determined to make a fool of himself, 
he (Mr. Coombes) must do so. 

Our curate said he should take the five shil- 
lings and that would put things right again with the 
blanket fund. 

So Mr. Coombes put two half-crowns on the 
card next the coal-scuttle and turned it up. 
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Sure enough, it was the queen again! 

After that. Uncle John had a florin on, and he 

won. 

And then we all played at it; and we all won. 
All except the curate, that is. He had a very bad 
quarter of an hour. I never saw a man have such 
hard luck at cards. He lost every time. 

We had some more punch after that; and uncle 
made such a funny mistake in brewing it: he left out 
the whisky. Oh, we did laugh at him, and we made 
him put in double quantity afterward, as a forfeit. 

Oh, we did have such fun that evening! 

And then, somehow or other, we must have 
got on to ghosts: because the next recollection I have 
is that we were telling ghost stories to each other. 

TEDDY BIFFLES' STORY 

Teddy Biffles told the first story. I will let him 
repeat it here in his own words. 

(Do not ask me how if is that I recollect his 
own exact words, whether I took them down in 
shorthand at the time, or whether he had the story 
written out, and handed me the MS. afterward for 
publication in this book, because I should not tell you 
if you did. It is a trade secret.) 

Biffles called his story — 

JOHNSON AND EMILY; 

OR, 

THE FAITHFUL GHOST 

(TEDDY BIFFLES' STORY) 

I was little more than a lad when I first met 
with Johnson. I was home for the Christmas holidays, 
and, it being Christmas Eve, I had been allowed to sit 
up very late. On opening the door of my little bed- 
room to go in, I found myself face to face with John- 
son, who was coming out. It passed through me, and 
uttering a long low wail of misery, disappeared out of 
the staircase window. 

I was startled for the moment— I was only a 
schoolboy at the time, and had never seen a ghost 
before — and felt a little nervous about going to bed. 
But, on reflection, I remembered that it was only sin- 
ful people that spirits could do any harm to, and so 
tucked myself up and went to sleep. 

In the morning I told the pater what I had 

seen. 

"Oh, yes, that was old Johnson," he answered. 
"Don't you be frightened of that; he lives here." And 
then he told me the poor thing's history. 

It seemed that Johnson, when it was alive, had 
loved, in early life, the daughter of a former lessee of 
our house, a very beautiful girl, whose Christian 
name had been Emily. Father did not know her other 
name. 


He threw his boots 
at it; ancl the 
boots passed through 
the body, and broke 
a looking glass. 

Johnson was too poor to marry the girl, so he 
kissed her good-bye, told her he would soon be back, 
and went off to Australia to make his fortune. 

But Australia was not then what it became 
later on. Travelers through the bush were few and far 
between in those early days; and, even when one was 
caught, the portable property found upon the body 
was often of hardly sufficiently negotiable value to 
pay the simple funeral expenses rendered necessary. 
So that it took Johnson nearly twenty years to make 
his fortune. 

The self-imposed task was accomplished at 
last, however, and then, having successfully eluded 
the police, and got clear out of the Colony, he re- 
turned to England, full of hope and joy, to claim his 
bride. 

He reached the house to find it silent and de- 
serted. All that the neighbors could tell him was that, 
soon after his own departure, the family had, on one 
foggy night, unostentatiously disappeared, and tfiat 
nobody had ever seen or heard anything of them 
since, although the landlord and most of the local 
tradesmen had made searching inquiries. 

Poor Johnson, frenzied with grief, sought his 
lost love all over the world. But he never found her, 
and, after years of fruitless effort, he returned to end 
his lonely life in the very house where, in the happy 
bygone days, he and his beloved Emily had passed so 
many blissful hours. 

He had lived there quite alone, wandering 
about the empty rooms, weeping and calling to his 
Emily to come back to him; and when the poor old 
fellow died, his ghost still kept the business on. 

It was there, the pater said, when he took the 
house, and the agent had knocked ten pounds a year 
off the rent in consequence. 

After that, I was continually meeting Johnson 
about the place at all times of the night, and so, in- 
deed, were we all. We used to walk round it and 
stand aside to let it pass, at first; but when we grew 
more at home with it, and there seemed no necessity 
for so much ceremony, we used to walk straight 
through it. You could not say it was ever much in the 
way. 
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It was a gentle, harmless old ghost, too, and 
we all felt very sorry for it, and pitied it. The women 
folk, indeed, made quite a pet of it for awhile. Its 
faithfulness touched them so. 

But as time went on, it grew to be a. bit of a 
bore. You see it was full of sadness. There was 
nothing cheerful or genial about it. You felt sorry for 
it, but it irritated you. It would sit on the stairs and 
cry for hours at a stretch; and whenever we woke up 
in the night one was sure to hear it pottering about 
the passages and in and out of the different rooms, 
moaning and sighing, so that we could not get to 
sleep again very easily. And when we had a party on, 
it would come and sit outside the drawing-room door, 
and sob all the time. It did not do anybody any harm 
exactly, but it cast a gloom over the whole affair. 

"Oh, I'm getting sick of this old fool," said the 
pater, one evening (the dad can be very blunt, when 
he is put out, as you know), after Johnson had been 
more of a nuisance than usual, and had spoiled a 
game of whist, by sitting up the chimney and groan- 
ing, till nobody knew what were trumps or what suit 
had been led, even. "We shall have to get rid of him, 
somehow or other. I wish I knew how to do it." 

"Well," said the mater, "depend upon it, you'll 
never see that last of him until he's found Emily's 
grave. That's what he is after. You find Emily's grave, 
and put him on to that, and he'll stop there. That's 
the only thing to do. You mark my words." 

The idea seemed reasonable, but the difficulty 
in the way was that we none of us knew where Emi- 
ly's grave was any more than the ghost of Johnson 
himself did. The governor suggested palming off some 
other Emily's grave upon the poor thing, but, as luck 
would have it, there did not seem to have been an 
Emily of any sort buried anywhere for miles around. 
I never came across a neighborhood so utterly des- 
titute of dead Emilies. 

I thought for a bit, and then I hazarded a sug- 
gestion myself. 

"Couldn't we fake up something for the old 
chap?" I queried. "He seems a simple-minded old sort. 
He might take it in. Anyhow, we could but try." 

"By Jove, so we will," exclaimed my father; 
and the very next morning we had the workmen in, 
and fixed up a little mound at the bottom of the or- 
chard with a tombstone over it, bearing the following 
inscription: 

SACRED 

TO THE MEMORY OF 
EMILY 

HER LAST WORDS WERE: 

"TELL JOHNSON I LOVE HIM" 

"That ought to fetch him," mused the dad as 
he surveyed the work when finished. "I am sure I 



/ felt a little nervous about going to bed. 


hope it does." 

It did. 

We lured him down there that very night; and 
— well, there, it was one of the most pathetic things I 
have ever seen, the way Johnson sprang upon that 
tombstone and wept. Dad and old Squibbins the 
gardener cried like children when they saw it. . 

Johnson has never troubled us any more in the 
house since then. It spends every night now sobbing 
on the grave, and seems quite happy. 

"There still?" Oh, yes. I'll take you fellows 
down and show you it next time you come to our 
place — 10 p.m. to 4 a.m. are its general hours, 10 to 2 
on Saturdays. 

THE DOCTOR'S STORY 

It made me cry very much, that story, young 
Biffles told it with so much feeling. We were all a lit- 
tle thoughtful after it, and I noticed even the old doc- 
tor covertly wipe away a tear. Uncle John brewed 
another bowl of punch, however, and we gradually 
grew more resigned. 

The doctor, indeed, after awhile became 
almost cheerful, and told us about the ghost of one of 
his patients. 

I cannot give you his story. I wish I could. They 
all said afterward that it was the best of the lot — the 
most ghastly and terrible — but I could not make any 
sense of it myself. It seemed so incomplete. 

He began all right and then something seemed 
to happen, and then he was finishing it. I cannot 
make out what he did with the middle of the story. 

It ended up, I know, however, with somebody 
finding something; and that put Mr. Coombes in 
mind of a very curious affair that took place at an 

' at 
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It was the figure of a wizened little old man. 


old mill, once kept by his brother-in-law. 

Mr. Coombes said he would tell us his story, 
and before anybody could stop him, he had begun. 

Mr. Coombes said the story was called: 

THE HAUNTED MILL; 

OR 

THE RUINED HOME 
(MR. COOMBES' STORY) 

Well, you all know my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Parkins (began Mr. Coombes, taking the long clay 
pipe from his mouth, and putting it behind his ear: 
we did not know his brother-in-law, but we said we 
did, so as to save time), and you know of course that 
he once took a lease of an old mill in Surrey, and 
went to live there. 

Now you must know that, years ago, this very 
mill had been occupied by a wicked old miser, who 
died there, leaving — so it was rumored — all his 
money hidden somewhere about the place. Naturally 
enough, everyone who had since come to live at the 
mill had tried to find the treasure; but none had ever 
succeeded, and the local wiseacres said that nobody 
ever would, unless the ghost of the miserly miller 
should, one day, take a fancy to one of the tenants, 
and disclose to him the secret of the hiding-place. 

My brother-in-law did not attach much im- 
portance to the story, regarding it as an old woman's 
tale, and, unlike his predecessors, made no attempt 
whatever to discover the hidden gold. 

"Unless business was very different then from 
what it is now," said my brother-in-law, "I don't see 
how a miller could very well have saved anything, 
however much of a miser he might have been: at all 


events, not enough to make it worth the trouble of 
looking for it." 

Still, he could not altogether get rid of the idea 
of that treasure. 

One night he went to bed. There was nothing 
very extraordinary about that, I admit. He often did 
go to bed of a night. What was remarkable, however, 
was that exactly as the clock of the village church 
chimed the last stroke of twelve, my brother-in-law 
woke up with a start, and felt himself quite unable to 
go to sleep again. 

Joe (his Christian name was Joe) sat up in bed, 
and looked around. 

At the foot of the bed something stood very • 
still, wrapped in shadow. 

It moved into the moonlight, and then my 
brother-in-law saw that it was the figure of a wizened 
little old man, in knee-breeches and a pig-tail. 

In an instant the story of the hidden treasure 
and the old miser flashed across his mind. 

"He's come to show me where it's hid," 
thought my brother-in-law; and he resolved that he 
would not spend all this money on himself, but 
would devote a small percentage of it toward doing 
good to others. 

The apparition moved toward the door: my 
brother-in-law put on his trousers and followed it. 
The ghost went downstairs into the kitchen, glided 
over and stood in front of the hearth, sighed and 
disappeared. 

Next morning, Joe had a couple of bricklayers 
in, and made them haul out the stove and pull down 
the chimney, while he stood behind with a potato- 
sack in which to put the gold. 

They knocked down half the wall, and never 
found so much as a four-penny bit. My brother-in- 
law did not know what to think. 

The next night the old man appeared again, 
and again led the way into the kitchen. This time 
however, instead of going to the fireplace, it stood 
more in the middle of the room, and sighed there. 

"Oh, I see what he means now," said my 
brother-in-law to himself; "it's under the floor. Why 
did the old idiot go and stand up against the stove, so 
as to make me think it was up the chimney?" 

They spent the next day in taking up the kitch- 
en floor; but the only thing they found was a three- 
pronged fork, and the handle of that was broken. 

On the third night, the ghost reappeared, quite 
unabashed, and for a third time made for the kitchen. 
Arrived there, it looked up at the ceiling and vanished. 

"Umph! he don't seem to have learned much 
sense where he's been to," muttered Joe, as he trotted 
back to bed; "I should have thought he might have 
done that at first." 

Still, there seemed no doubt now where the 
treasure lay, and the first thing after breakfast they 
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started pulling down the ceiling. They got every inch 
of the ceiling down, and they took up the boards of 
the room above. 

They discovered about as much treasure as 
you would expect to find in an empty quarterpot. 

On the fourth night, when the ghost appeared, 
as usual, my brother-in-law was so wild that he threw 
his boots at it; and the boots passed through the 
body, and broke a looking-glass. 

On the fifth night, when Joe awoke, as he al- 
ways did now at twelve, the ghost was standing in a 
dejected attitude, looking very miserable. There was 
an appealing look in its large sad eyes that quite 
touched my brother-in-law. 

"After all," he thought, "perhaps the silly 
chap's doing his best. Maybe he has forgotten where 
he really did put it, and is trying to remember. I'll 
give him another chance." 

The ghost appeared grateful and delighted at 
seeing Joe prepare to follow him, and led the way 
into the attic, pointed to the ceiling, and vanished. 

"Well, he's hit it this time, I do hope," said my 
brother-in-law; and next day they set to work to take 
the roof off the place. 

It took them three days to get the roof tho- 
roughly off, and all they found was a bird's nest; 
after securing which they covered up the house with 
tarpaulins, to keep it dry. 

You might have thought that would have 
cured the poor fellow of looking for treasure. But it 
didn't. 

He said there must be something in it all, or 
the ghost would never keep on coming as it did; and 
that, having gone so far, he would go on to the end, 
and solve the mystery, cost what it might. 

Night after night he would get out of his bed 
and follow that spectral old fraud about the house. 
Each night the old man would indicate a different 
place; and, on each following day, my brother-in-law 
would proceed to break up the mill at the point indi- 
cated, and look for the treasure. At the end of three 
weeks there was not a room in the mill fit to live in. 
Every wall had been pulled down, every floor had 
been taken up, every ceiling had had a hole knocked 
in it. And then, as suddenly as they had begun, the 
ghost's visits ceased; and my brother-in-law was left 
in peace, to rebuild the place at his leisure. 

"What induced the old image to play such a 
silly trick upon a family man and ratepayer?" Ah! 


that's just what I cannot tell you. 

Some said that the ghost of the wicked old 
man had done it to punish my brother-in-law for not 
believing in him at first; while others held that the ap- 
parition was probably that of some deceased local 
plumber and glazier, who would naturally take an in- 
terest in seeing a house knocked about and spoiled. 
But nobody knew anything for certain. 

INTERLUDE 

We had some more punch, and then the curate 
told us a story. 

I could not make head or tail of the curate's 
story, so I cannot retail it to you. We none of us 
could make head or tail of that story. It was a good 
story enough, so far as material went. There seemed 
to be an enormous amount of plot, and enough inci- 
dent to have made a dozen novels. I never before 
heard a story containing so much incident, nor one 
dealing with so many varied characters. 

I should say that every human being our 
curate had ever known or met, or heard of, was 
brought into that story. There were simply hundreds 
of them. Every five seconds he would introduce into 
the tale a completely fresh collection of characters 
accompanied by a brand-new set of incidents. 

This was the sort of story it was: 

"Well, then, my ujicle went into the garden, 
and got his gun, but, of course, it wasn't there, and 
Scroggins said he didn't believe it." 

"Didn't believe what? Who's Scroggins?" 

"Scroggins! Oh, why, he was the other man, 
you know — it was his wife." 

" What was his wife — what's she got to do with 
it?" 

"Why, that's what I'm telling you. It was she 
that found the hat. She'd come up with her cousin to 
London — her cousin was my sister-in-law, and the 
other niece had married a man named Evans, and 
Evans, after it was all over, had taken the box round 
to Mr. Jacobs' because Jacobs' father had seen the 
man, when he was alive, and when he was dead, 
Joseph — " 

"Now look here, never you mind Evans and 
the box; what's become of your uncle and the gun?" 

"The gun! What gun?" 

"Why, the gun that your uncle used to keep in 
the garden, and that wasn't there. What did he do 
with it? Did he kill any of these people with it — these 
Jacobses and Evanses and Scrogginses and Josephses? 
Because, if so, it was a good and useful work, and we 
should enjoy hearing about it.” 

"No — oh, no — how could he? — he had been 
built up alive in the wall, you know, and when Ed- 
ward IV spoke to the abbot about it, my sister said 
that in her then state of health she could not and 
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would not, as it was endangering the child's life. So 
they christened it Horatio, after her own son, who 
had been killed at Waterloo before he was born, and 
Lord Napier himself said — " 

"Look here, do you know what you are talk- 
ing about?" we asked him at this point. 

He said "No," but he knew it was every word 
of it true, because his aunt had seen it herself. Where- 
upon we covered him over with the tablecloth, and 
he went to sleep. 

And then uncle told us a story. 

Uncle said his was a real story. 

THE GHOST OF THE BLUE CHAMBER 

(MY UNCLE'S STORY) 

"I don't want to make you fellows nervous," 
began my uncle in a peculiarly impressive, not to say 
blood-curdling, tone of voice, "and if you would 
rather that I did not mention it, I won't; but, as a 
matter of fact, this very hous«, in which we are now 
sitting, is haunted." 

"You don't say that!" exclaimed Mr. Coombes. 

"What's the use of your saying I don't say it 
when I have said it?" retorted my uncle somewhat 
pettishly. "You talk so foolishly. I tell you the house 
is haunted. Regularly on Christmas Eve the Blue 
Chamber" (they call the room next to the nursery the 
"Blue Chamber," at my uncle's, most of the toilet 
service being of that shade) "is haunted by the ghost 
of a sinful man — a man who once killed a Christmas 
wait* with a lump of coal." 

"How did he do it?" asked Mr. Coombes, with 
eager anxiousness. "Was it difficult?" 

"I do not know how he did it," replied my un- 
cle; "he did not explain the process. The wait had 
taken up a position just inside the front gate, and was 
singing a ballad. It is presumed that, when he opened 
his mouth for B flat, the lump of coal was thrown by 
the sinful man from one of the windows, and that it 
went down the wait's throat and choked him." 

"You want to be a good shot, but it is certainly 
worth trying," murmured Mr. Coombes thoughtfully. 

"But that was not his only crime, alas!" added 
my uncle. "Prior to that he had killed a solo cornet 
player." 

"No! Is that really a fact?" exclaimed Mr. 
Coombes. 

"Of course, it's a fact," answered my uncle 
testily, "at all events, as much a fact as you can ex- 
pect to get in a case of this sort. 

"How very captious you are this evening. The 
circumstantial evidence was overwhelming. The poor 
fellow, the cornet player, had been in the neighbor- 


*A strolling musician or carol singer. — Ed. 


hood barely a month. Old Mr. Bishop, who kept the 
'Jolly Sand Boys' at the time, and from whom I had 
the story, said he had never known a more hard- 
working and energetic solo cornet player. He, the cor- 
net player, only knew two tunes, but Mr. Bishop said 
that the man could not have played with more vigor, 
or for more hours a day, if he had known forty. The 
two tunes he did play were 'Annie Laurie' and 'Home, 
Sweet Home'; and as regarded his performance of the 
former melody, Mr. Bishop said that a mere child 
could have told what it was meant for. 

"This musician — this poor, friendless artist — 
used to come regularly and play in this street just op- 
posite for two hours every evening. One evening he 
was seen, evidently in response to an invitation, go- 
ing into this very house, but was never seen coming 
out of it!" 

"Did the townsfolk try offering any reward for 
his recovery?" asked Mr. Coombes. 

"Not a ha'penny," continued my uncle, "a Ger- 
man band visited here, intending; — so they announced 
on their arrival — to stay till the autumn. 

"On the second day from their arrival, the 
whole company, as fine and healthy a body of men 
as one would wish to see, were invited to dinner by 
this sinful man, and, after spending the whole of the 
next twenty-four hours in bed, left the town a broken 
and dyspeptic crew; the parish doctor, who had at- 
tended them, giving it as his opinion that it was 
doubtful if they would, any of them, be fit to play an 
air again." 

"You — you don't know the recipe, do you?" 
asked Mr. Coombes. 

"Unfortunately I do not," replied my uncle; 
"but the chief ingredient was said to have been 
railway refreshment room pork-pie. 

"I forget the man's other crimes," my uncle 
went on; "I used to know them all at one time, but 
my memory is not what it was. I do not, however, 
believe I am doing his memory an injustice in believ- 
ing that he was not entirely unconnected with the 
death, and subsequent burial, of a gentleman who 
used to play the harp with his toes; and that neither 
was he altogether unresponsible for the lonely grave 
of an unknown stranger who had once visited the 
neighborhood, an Italian peasant lad, a performer 
upon the barrel-organ. 

"Every Christmas Eve," said my uncle, cleav- 
ing with low impressive tones the strange awed si- 
lence that, like a shadow, seemed to have slowly 
stolen into and settled down upon the room, "the 
ghost of this sinful man haunts the Blue Chamber, in 
this very house. There, from midnight until cock- 
crow, amid wild muffled shrieks and groans and 
mocking laughter and the ghostly sound of horrid 
blows, it does fierce phantom fight with the spirits of 
the solo cornet player and the murdered wart, assisted 
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at intervals by the shades of the German band; while 
the ghost of the strangled harpist plays mad ghostly 
melodies with ghostly toes on the ghost of a broken 
harp." 

Uncle said the Blue Chamber was comparative- 
ly useless as a sleeping apartment on Christmas Eve. 

"Hark!" said my uncle, raising a warning hand 
toward the ceiling, while we held our breath, and 
listened; "Hark! I believe they are at it now — in the 
Blue Chamber!" 

I rose up, and said that / would sleep in the 
Blue Chamber. 

Before I tell you my own story, however — the 
story of what happened in the Blue Chamber — I 
would wish to preface it with — 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

I feel a good deal of hesitation about telling 
you this story of my own. You see it is not a story 
like the other stories that I have been telling you, or 
rather that Teddy Biffles, Mr. Coombes, and my un- 
cle have been telling you: it is a true story. It is not a 
story told by a person sitting round a fire on Christ- 
mas Eve, drinking whisky-punch: it is a record of 
events that actually happened. 

Indeed, it is not a "story" at all, in the com- 
monly accepted meaning of the word: it is a report. It 
is, I feel, almost out of place in a book of this kind. It 
is more suitable to a biography, or an English history. 

There is another thing that makes it difficult 
for me to tell you this story, and that is, that it is all 
about myself. In telling you this story I shall have to 
keep on talking about myself; and talking about our- 
selves is what we modern authors have a strong ob- 
jection to doing. If we literary men of the new school 


have one praiseworthy yearning more ever present to 
our minds than another it is the yearning never to ap- 
pear in the slightest degree egotistical. 

I myself, so I am told, carry this coyness — this 
shrinking reticence concerning anything connected 
with my own personality, almost too far; and people 
grumble at me because of it. People come to me and 
say: 

"Well, now, why don't you talk about yourself 
a bit? That's what we want to read about. Tell us 
something about yourself." 

But I have always replied, "No." It is not that 
I do not think that subject an interesting one. I can- 
not myself conceive of any topic more' likely to prove 
fascinating to the world as a whole, or at all events to 
the cultured portion of it. But I will not do it, on 
principle. It is inartistic, and it sets a bad example to 
the younger men. Other writers (a few of them) do it, 

I know; but I will not— not as a rule. 

Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, I 
should not tell you this story at all. I should say to 
myself, "No! It is a good story, it is a moral story, it 
is a strange, weird, enthralling sort of a story; and 
the public, I know, would like to hear it; and I 
should like to tell it to them; but it is all about myself 
— about what I said, and what I saw, and what I did, 
and I cannot do it. My retiring, anti-egotistical nature 
will not permit me to talk in this way about myself." 

But the circumstances surrounding this story 
are not ordinary, and ftiere are reasons prompting 
me, in spite of my modesty, to rather welcome the 
opportunity of relating it. 

As I stated at the beginning, there has been 
unpleasantness in our family over this party of ours, 
and, as regards myself in particular, and my share in 
the events I am now about to set forth, gross injustice 
has been done me. 

As a means of replacing my character in its 
proper light — of dispelling the clouds of calumny and 
misconceptions with which it has beeen darkened — I 
feel that my best course is to give a simple, dignified 
narration of the plain facts, and allow the unpreju- 
diced to judge for themselves. My chief object, I can- 
didly confess, is to clear myself from unjust asper- 
sion. Spurred by this motive — and I think it is an 
honorable and a right motive — I find I am enabled to 
overcome my usual repugnance to talking about my- 
self, and can thus tell — 

MY OWN STORY 

As soon as. my uncle had finished his story, I, 
as I have already told you, rose up and said that I 
would sleep in the Blue Chamber that very night. 

"Never!" cried my uncle, springing up. "You 
shall not put yourself in this deadly peril. Besides, the 
bed is not made." 
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"Never mind the bed," I replied. "I have lived 
in furnished apartments for gentlemen, and have been 
accustomed to sleep on beds that have never been 
made from one year's end to the other. Do not 
thwart me in my resolve. I am young, and have had 
a clear conscience now for over a month. The spirits 
will not harm me. I may even do them some little 
good, aifid induce them to be quiet and go away. 
Besides, I should like to see the show." 

Saying which, I sat down again. (How Mr. 
Coombes came to be in my chair, instead of at the 
other side of the room, where he had been all the 
evening; and why he never offered to apologize when 
I sat right down on top of him; and why young Bif- 
fles should have tried to palm himself off upon me as 
my Uncle John, and induced me, under that erro- 
neous impression, to shake him by the hand for near- 
ly three minutes, and tell him that I had always 
regarded him as father — are matters that, to this day, 
I have never been able to fully understand.) 

They tried to dissuade me from what they 
♦termed my foolhardy enterprise, but I remained firm 
and claimed my privilege. I was "the guest." "The 
guest" always sleeps in the haunted chamber on 
Christmas Eve; it is his perquisite. 

They said that if I put it on that footing they 
had of course no answer, and they lighted a candle 
for me and accompanied me upstairs in a body. 

Whether elevated by the feeling that I was do- 
ing a noble action or animated by a mere general 
consciousness of rectitude is not for me to say, but I 
went upstairs that night with remarkable buoyancy. It 
was as much as I could do to stop at the landing 
when I came to it; I felt I wanted to go on up to the 
roof. But, with the help of the banisters, I restrained 
my ambition, wished them all good-night and went in 
and shut the door. 

Things began to go wrong with me from the 
very first. The candle tumbled out of the candlestick 
before my hand was off the lock. It kept on tumbling 
out again; I never saw such a slippery candle. I gave 
up attempting to use the candlestick at last and car- 
ried the candle about in my hand, and even then it 
would not keep upright. So I got wild and threw it 
out the window, and undressed and went to bed in 
the dark. 

1 did not go to sleep; I did not feel sleepy at 
all; I lay on my back looking up at the ceiling and 
thinking of things. I wish I could remember some of 
the ideas that came to me as I lay there, because they 
were so amusing. I laughed at them myself till the bed 
shook. 

I had been lying like this for half an hour or 
so, and had forgotten all about the ghost, when, on 
casually casting my eyes round the room, I noticed 
for the first time a singularly contented-looking phan- 
tom sitting in the easy-chair by the fire smoking the 


He explained that the 
ghost of all the tobacco 
that a man smoked in 
life belonged to him 
when he became dead. 

ghost of a long clay pipe. 

I fancied for the moment, as most people 
would under similar circumstances, that I must be 
dreaming. I sat up and rubbed my eyes. 

No! It was a ghost, clear enough. I could see 
the back of the chair through his body. He looked 
over toward me, took the shadowy pipe from his lips 
and nodded. 

The most surprising part of the whole thing to 
me was that I did not feel in the least alarmed. If 
anything I was rather pleased to see him. It was 
company. 

I said: "Good-evening. It's been a cold day!" 

He said he had not noticed it himself, but 
dared say I was right. 

We remained silent for a few seconds, and 
then, wishing to put it pleasantly, I said: "I believe I 
have the honor of addressing the ghost of the gentle- 
man who had the accident with the wait?" 

He smiled and said it was very good of me to 
remember it. One wait was not much to boast of, but 
still every little helped. 

I was somewhat staggered at his answer. I had 
expected a groan of remorse. The ghost appeared, on 
the contrary, to be rather conceited over the business. 
I thought that as he had taken my reference to the 
wait so quietly perhaps he would not be offended if I 
questioned him about the organ-grinder. I felt curious 
about that poor boy. 

"Is it true," I asked, "that you had a hand in 
the death of that Italian peasant lad who came to the 
town once with a barrel-organ that played nothing 
but Scotch airs?" 

He quite fired up. "Had a hand in it!" he ex- 
claimed indignantly. "Who has dared to pretend that 
he assisted me? I murdered the youth myself. Nobody 
helped me. Alone I did it. Show me the man who 
says I didn't." 

I calmed him. I assured hirn that I had never, 
in my own mind, doubted that he was the real and 
only assassin, and I went on and asked him what he 
had done with the body of the cornet-player he had 
killed. 

He said: "To which one may you be alluding?" 

"Oh, were there any more then?" I inquired. 
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He smiled and gave a little cough. He said he 
did not like to appear to be boasting, but that, count- 
ing trombones, there were seven. 

"Dear me!" I replied, "you must have had 
quite a busy time of it, one way and another." 

He said that perhaps he ought not to be the 
one to say so; but that really, speaking of ordinary 
middle-class society, he thought there were few ghosts 
who could look back upon a life of more sustained 
usefulness. 

He puffed away in silence for a few seconds 
while I sat watching him. I had never seen a ghost 
smoking a pipe before, that I could remember, and it 
interested me. 

I asked him what tobacco he used, and he re- 
plied: "The ghost of cut cavendish as a rule." 

He explained that the ghost of all the tobacco 
that a man smoked in life belonged to him when he 
became dead. He said he himself had smoked a good 
deal of cut cavendish when he was alive, so that he 
was well supplied with the ghost of it now. 

I observed that it was a useful thing to know 
that, and I made up my mind to smoke as much 
tobacco as ever I could before I died. 

I thought I migfit as well start at once, so I 
said I would join him in a pipe, and he said, "Do, old 
man;" and I reached over and got out the necessary 
paraphernalia from my coat pocket and lit up. 

We grew quite chummy after that, and he told 
me all his crimes. He said he had lived next door once 
to a young lady who was learning to play the guitar, 
while a gentlemen who practiced on the bass-viol lived 
opposite. And he, with fiendish cunning, had intro- 
duced these two unsuspecting young people to one 
another, and had persuaded them to elope with each 
other against their parents' wishes, and take their 
musical instruments with them; and they had done so, 
and before the honeymoon was over, she had broken 
his head with the bass-viol, and he had tried to cram 
the guitar down her throat, and had injured her for life. 

My friend said he used to lure muffin-men into 
the passage and then stuff them with their own wares 
till they burst and died. He said he had quieted eigh- 
teen that way. 

Young men and women who recited long and 
dreary poems at evening parties, and callow youths 
who walked about the streets late at night, playing 
concertinas, he used to get together and poison in 
batches of ten, so as to save expense; and park ora- 
tors and temperance lecturers he used to shut up six 
in a small room with a glass of water and a collec- 
tion-box apiece, and let them talk each other to 
death. 

It did one good to listen to him. 

I asked him when he expected the other ghosts 
—the ghosts of the wait and the cornet-player, and 
the German band that Uncle John had mentioned. He 



A singularly contended-looking phantom 


sitting in the easy chair. 

smiled, and said they would never come again, any 
of them. 

I said, "Why; isn't it true, then, that they meet 
you here every Christmas Eve for a row?" 

He replied that it was true. Every Christmas 
Eve, for twenty-five years, ,had he and they fought in 
that room; but they would never trouble him nor 
anybody else again. One by one had he laid them 
out, spoiled and utterly useless for all haunting pur- 
poses. He had finished off the last German band 
ghost that very evening, just before I came upstairs, 
and had thrown what was left of it through the slit 
between the window sashes. He said it would never 
be worth calling a ghost again. 

"I suppose you will still come yourself, as 
usual?" I said. "They would be sorry to miss you, I 
know." 

"Oh, I don't know," he replied; "there's noth- 
ing much to come for now; unless," he added kindly, 
" you are going to be here. I'll come if you will sleep 
here next Christmas Eve. 

"I have taken a liking to you," he continued: 
"you don't fly off, screeching, when you see a party, 
and your hair doesn't stand on end. You've no idea," 
he said, "how sick I am of seeing people's hair stand- 
ing on end." 

He said it irritated him. 

Just then a slight noise reached us from the 
yard below, and he ^started and turned deathly black. 

"You are ill," I cried, springing toward him; 
"tell me the best thing to do for you. Shall I drink 
some brandy, and give you the ghost of it?" 

He remained silent, listening intently for a mo- 
ment, and then he gave a sigh of relief, and the shade 
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came back to his cheek. 

"It's all right," he murmured; "I was afraid it 
was the cock." 

"Oh, it's too early for that," I said. "Why, it's 
only the middle of the night." 

"Oh, that doesn't make any difference to those 
cursed chickens," he replied bitterly. "They would just 
as soon crow in the middle of the night as at any 
other time — sooner, if they thought it would spoil a 
chap's evening out. I believe they do it on purpose." 

He said a friend of his, the ghost of a man 
who had killed a water-rate collector, used to haunt a 
house in Long Acre, where they kept fowls in the 
cellar, and every time a policeman went by and 
flashed his bull's-eye down the grating, the old cock 
there would fancy it was the sun, and start crowing 
like mad, when, of course, the poor ghost had to dis- 
solve, and it would, in consequence, get back home 
sometimes as early as one o'clock in the morning, 
swearing fearfully because it had only been out for an 
hour. 

I agreed that it seemed very unfair. 

"Oh, it's an absurd arrangement altogether," 
he continued, quite angrily. "I can't imagine what our 
old man could have been thinking of when he made 
it. As I have said to him, over and over again, 'Have 
a fixed time, and let everybody stick to it — say four 
o'clock in summer, and six in winter. Then one 
would know what one was about.'" 

"How do you manage when there isn't any 
cock handy?” I inquired. 

He was on the point of replying, when again 
he started and listened. This time I distinctly heard 
Mr. Bowles' cock, next door, crow twice. 

"There you are," he said, rising and reaching 
for his hat; "that's the sort of thing we have to put up 
with. What is the time?" 

I looked at my watch, and found it was half- 
past three. 

"I thought as much," he muttered. "I'll wring 
that blessed bird's neck if I get hold of it." And he 
prepared to go. 

"If you can wait half a minute," I said, getting 
out of bed, "I'll go a bit of the way with you." 

"It's very good of you," he replied, pausing, 
"but it seems unkind to drag you out." 

"Not at all," I replied; "I shall like a walk." 
And I partially dressed myself, and took my umbrel- 
la; and he put his arm through mine, and we went 
out together. 

Just by the gate we met Jones, one of the local 
constables. 

"Good-night Jones," I said (I always feel af- 
fable at Christmas-time). 

"Good-night, sir," answered the man a little 
gruffly, I thought. "May I ask what you're adoing 
of!" 


"Oh, it's all right," I responded, with a wave 
of my umbrella; I'm just seeing my friend part of the 
way home." 

He said, "What friend?" 

"Oh, ah, of course," I laughed; "I forgot. He's 
invisible to you. He is the ghost of the gentleman that 
killed the wait. I'm just going to the corner with 
him." 

"Ah, I don't think I would, if I was you, sir," 
said Jones severely. "If you take my advice, you'll say 
good-by to your friend here, and go back indoors. 
Perhaps you are not aware that you are walking 
about with nothing on but a night-shirt and a pair of 
boots and an opera-hat. Where's your trousers?" 

I did not like the man's manner at all. I said, 
"Jones! I don't wish to have to report you, but it 
seems to me you've been drinking. My trousers are 
where a man's trousers ought to be— on his legs. I 
distinctly remember putting them on." 

"Well, you haven't got them on now," he 
retorted. 

"I beg your pardon," I replied. "I tell you I 
have; I think I ought to know." 

"I think so, too," he answered, "but you evi- 
dently don't. Now you come along indoors with me, 
and don't let's have any more of it." 

Uncle John came to the door at this point, 
having been awaked, I suppose, by the altercation; 
and, at the same moment. Aunt Maria appeared at 
the window in her nightcap. 

I explained the constable's mistake to them, 
treating the matter as lightly as I could, so as not to 
get the man into trouble, and I turned for confirma- 
tion to the ghost. 

He was gone! He had left me without a word 
— without even saying goodbye! 

It struck me as so unkind, his having gone off 
in that way, that I burst into tears; and Uncle John 
came out, and led me back into the house. 

On reaching my room, I discovered that Jones 
was right, I had not put on my trousers, after all. 
They were still hanging over the bed-rail. I suppose, 
in my anxiety not to keep the ghost waiting, I ifiust 
have forgotten them. 

Such are the plain facts of the case, out of 
which it must, doubtless, to the healthy, charitable 
mind appear impossible that calumny could spring. 

But it has. 

Persons — I say "persons" — have professed 
themselves unable to understand the simple circum- 
stances herein narrated, except in the light of explana- 
tions at once misleading and insulting. Slurs have 
been cast and aspersions made on me by those of my 
own flesh and blood. 

But I bear no ill-feeling. I merely, as I have 
said, set forth this statement for the purpose of clear- 
ing my character from injurious suspicion. , i@ 
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JULY '81: A dozen new tales by Robert Silverberg, Robert Sheckley, 
Ron Goulart, Charles L. Grant, Stanley Schmidt, & others; Super- 
man's Richard Donner on directing The Twilight Zone; Serling's tv 
chiller, The Eye of the Beholder; Show-by-Show #4. SEPTEMBER: 
Richard Matheson interview; new fiction by John Sladek, Gary 
Brandner, & Parke Godwin; tv history, Forerunners of ' The Twilight 
Zone'; Serling classic. Time Enough at Last; Dr. Van Helsing on fear 
of ghosts; Show-by-Show § 6 . NOVEMBER: New tales by Tanith 
Lee, Thomas Disch, Ramsey Campbell, Stanley Schmidt, & Clark 
Howard; John Saul interview; T Z script, Death's Head Revisited; 
preview of Halloween II; Dr. Van Helsing on the joy of terror; Show- 
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Ellison; The Midnight Sun, TZ classic script; M.R. James profile & 
James classic, The Ash-Tree , Quest for Fire preview; 8 new tales of 
humor & horror; Show-by-Show #9. JANUARY '82: Rod Serling 
recalls My Most Memorable Christmas; Frank Belknap Long recalls 
H.P. Lovecraft; Ghost Story preview; fiction by Robert Sheckley, 
Reginald Bretnor, Parke Godwin, Connie Willis, & John Morressy; 
The Night of the Meek, Santa in TZ classic; LeFanu profile & classic 
tale; Show-by-Show #10. MARCH: Fritz Leiber interview, plus 
Leiber classic; 8 new tales by Ron Goulart, Robert Vardeman, & 
others; on the set of The Thing; preview of Stab, with Roy Scheider 
& Meryl Streep; Serling's A Passage for Trumpet; Show-by-Show 
#12. MAY: Peter Straub's new novelette, The General's Wife; Terry 
Gilliam interview; on the Creepsho w set with Stephen King & 
George Romero; Serling's The Four of Us Are Dying, plus George 
Clayton Johnson's original story; 7 new tales by Connie Willis, Kit 
Reed, & others; Dark Crystal preview; Tierney's Doomsday Poems; 
Show-by-Show #14. JUNE Richard Matheson's unseen TZ script, 
The Doll; Philip K. Dick interview; Blade Runner preview; Fantasy 
in Clay photo feature; 9 new tales by Pamela Sargent, Richard Chris- 
tian Matheson, & others; Show-by-Show #15. JULY: Stories by 
j Robert Silverberg, Joan Aiken, & Joe Lansdale; Stephen King on 
I films, Thomas Disch on books; Robertson Davies interview & story; 

| Ghostly Britain photos; preview of The Thing; Serling's 100 Yards 
Over the Rim; making The Last Horror Film; Show-by-Show #16. 
i AUGUST : Poe & Robert Bloch together in The Lighthouse; Douglas 
Heyes, TZ director, interviewed; funhouse photo-tour; 7 new stories; 
a look at Tron, Poltergeist, and E.T.; Serling's The Trade-Ins; Show- 
by-Show #17. SEPTEMBER: Long-lost Serling radio script; previews 
of Creepshow and Something Wicked; Paul Schrader interview; 
special Arthur Machen section; 7 new tales; new horror quiz; Show- 
by-Show #18. OC TOBER: Nicholas Meyer interview on Star Trek; 
Ireland's ghostly mansions; tales by Avram Davidson and Robert 
j Sheckley; Serling's In Praise of Pip; Show-by-Show #19. 
NOVEMBER John Carpenter interview; Stephen King on The Evil 
Dead; Halloween III preview; Serling's Quality of Mercy; 8 great 
| tales for Halloween; Show-by-Show #20. DECEMBER; Living Doll, 
Charles Beaumont's TZ classic; Ridley Scott's interview; L. P. 
Hartley profile; Xtro preview; 8 new stories; Show-by-Show #21. 
i MARCH-APIN' '83: Contest prizewinners; Serling's own Twilight 
Zone movie; Colin Wilson interview; The Hunger preview; TZ script 
& story by Richard Matheson; Show-by-Show #23. MAY -JUNE: 
Stephen King's new novelette The Raft and 6 more tales; V. C. 
Andrews interview; previews of Something Wicked, Psycho II, 
The Keep; Fantasy's Five-Foot Shelf; Serling's The Lonely; Show-by- 
Show #2A. JULY-AUGUST: New photos from Twilight Zone — The 
Movie; special supernatural cat issue; Brainstorm preview; H.P. 
Lovecraft interview; Serling's Five Characters in Search of an Exit; 
Show-by-Show #25. SEPT OCT : Special Section, Twilight 
Zone — The Movie ; 4 new tales; Fantasy Acrostic #2; Johnson's Kick 
the Can; final Show-by-Show Guide to tv's Twilight Zone. 
NOV. DEC : Stories by Thomas M. Disch, Ramsey Campbell, and 6 
others; classic vignette by Fredric Brown; behind the scenes at The 
Outer Limits; David Cronenberg interview; previews of Iceman and 
The Dead Zone; Serling's It’s A Good Life. 
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TV'S MOST MEMORABLE MONSTER SHOW OPENED TO 
STORMY REVIEWS, CENSORSHIP PROBLEMS, AND A VERDICT 
ON ONE OF ITS ALIENS: 'DISTURBING TO YOUNG MINDS.' 


B y the time The Outer Limits 
premiered on September 16, 
1963, twelve episodes were al- 
ready in the can and another two were 
being filmed back to back. An unfortu- 
nate early trend — that of going over 
budget on shows such as The Border- 
land, The Human Factor, and Tourist 
Attraction, the first three filmed* — had 
been neatly reversed by Leslie Stevens's 
Daystar crew and the guiding hand of 
fledgling producer Joseph Stefano. One 
of the directors brought in to aid the 
cause was the German-American stylist 
Gerd Oswald. 

Following a strong film debut in 
1956 with A Kiss Before Dying (star- 
ring Robert Wagner as a psychopath), 
Oswald went the route of B-feature 


*Just as films are not shot in continuity, tv 
shows are never broadcast in the strict 
order they are filmed. Compare a listing of 
the first shows finished with the first broad- 
cast ( Show-by-Show Guide, page 103) to 
see the disparity. Following the three shows 
mentioned above were "Architects of Fear," 
"Controlled Experiment," "The Sixth Fin- 
ger," "The Flundred Days of the Dragon," 
"The Man With the Power," "A Feasibility 
Study," and "Specimen: Unknown." 


westerns and murder mysteries, com- 
pleting no less than five such films in 
1957 alone. In The Outer Limits he 
found a showcase for his floridly ex- 
pressionistic filmmaking, what he 
termed "the Caligari concept of fantasy." 

"I was approached by Leslie Ste- 
vens to work on Outer Limits as one 
of the regulars," Oswald said. "I was 
fortunate enough to get Joe Stefano's 
scripts ... I worked on every other 
one." Oswald's heavily gothic mood 
lighting and camera blocking, in con- 
cert with Stefano's experimental ap- 
proach, helped elevate a series the net- 
work tended to dismiss as a simplistic 
sci-fi monster circus. 

Considering what Oswald was 
soon to accomplish using Stefano's 
scripts (including "It Crawled Out of 
the Woodwork" and "The Invisibles"), 
his first directorial assignment was rela- 
tively routine — "Specimen: Unknown," 
a trot-out of deadeningly familiar sf 
furniture from the 1950s. The cliched 
scenes of a burial in space and a peril- 
laden shuttlecraft trip are topped off 
with a predictable denouement in 
which an invasion of malignant alien 
plants much like John Wyndham's Trif- 


fids are laid low by earthly rainwater. 
"I built the whole thing up to that one 
moment at the end," said Oswald. 
"Otherwise, there wasn't much meat 
to it." Nevertheless, "Specimen: Un- 
known," held in inventory for a mid- 
season broadcast, was the series' 
highest-rated episode. The formidable 
mockup of the crashed Project Adonis 
shuttle was purchased by none other 
than Twilight '/.one in 1963 for later 
reuse in the "Probe 7 — Over and Out" 
segment. 

Oswald hit his stride with 
"O.B.I.T.," another script from Meyer 
("Architects of Fear") Dolinsky, which 
filmed the same week as the network 
premiere of "The Galaxy Being." In- 
stead of catering to ABC's preconcep- 
tion of science fiction, the show’s slant 
is allegorical and surprisingly adult. 
Essentially a Perry Mason transplanted 
to the Outer Limits realm, "O.B.I.T." 
unfolds wholly within confining in- 
terior sets, a good forty minutes of it 
inside a makeshift military courtroom. 

The Outer Band Individuated Tel- 
etracer is a "Peeping Tom machine" in 
widespread surveillance use all over the 
country — "like a debilitating disease," 
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says one Colonel Grover (Alan Baxter). 
"And the worst thing is I watch it. I 
can't not look. It's like a drug — a hor- 
rible drug!" The machines turn out to 
be the vanguard of an invasion from 
the planet Helos, whose inhabitants in- 
tended to first break the spirits of the 
"friendless, demoralized flotsam" on 
Earth by reducing them to constant 
spying on one another via O.B.I.T. 
Here Oswald concocts a persistent air 
of paranoia by keeping his camera 
angles low and his lighting ominous, 
and experimenting with actor Jeff Cor- 
ey as Byrn Lomax, sinister head of the 
O.B.I.T. project. "I kept getting closer 
to him in stages," said Oswald, "until I 
focused on one of his eyes, through the 
eyeglasses, and the reflections in the 
glass, to build the menace." This 
monster-eye motif is sustained through- 
out the story: O.B.I.T.'s circular screen 
recalls not only the first round- 
screened tv sets (and the indictment of 
tv-as-drug suggested by the dialogue), 
but also symbolizes the intrusion of a 
"new" medium, one boasting a higher, 
radarscopelike technology — symbolism 
carried over into Lomax's thick distort- 
ing spectacles and the oval-shaped 
used as an improvised court- 
And Lomax's alien alter-ego, 
as glimpsed through the 
static on the O.B.I.T. 
screen, is appropriately 
cyclopean — a thoughtful 
effect achieved by tilting 
actor William O. Douglas, 
's head inside the mask 
so that his real eye peers from 
its center.* 

"O.B.I.T." was also Ste- 
fano's brand of melodrama: 
a tightly plotted, unsettling 
story, moodily directed to 
look like a short feature film 
rather than a tv show, and, 
most importantly, one that 
could be cheaply produced, on 
schedule, to compensate for 
cost coverages on pre- 
viously filmed episodes. 




'Douglas, son of the late 
Supreme Court justice, 
was a student of Marcel 
Marceau. He portrayed six 
humanoid creatures in vari- 
ous Outer Limits shows, in- 
cluding "The Galaxy Being," in 
which he based the alien's quiz- 
zical gestures on the movements 
of a praying mantis. 


Stefano himself was busy with 
other early scripts: a massive overhaul 
of "Little Mother of the World" (a 
never-produced tale of government 
takeover by androids), his own "The 
Cats" (announced but shelved as too 
frightening for children and later used 
as the plot basis for the "Corpus Earth- 
ling" episode), spot revisions on such 
early shows as "Specimen: Unknown" 
and "Moonstone," and his first sf tele- 
play, written while The Outer Limits 
was still called Beyond Control. It was 
called "A Feasibility Study." Byron 
Haskin took it on two weeks after fin- 
ishing "Hundred Days of the Dragon" 
and completed it over a month before 
the broadcast of "The Galaxy Being." 
It sat on the shelf for eight months, 
thanks to censorship problems with the 
network. 

Outer Limits frequently ran afoul 
of ABC Standards and Practices, as 
well as interference from regional affil- 
iates who, for example, blanked the 
screen during act four of "Architects of 
Fear" in many areas because the 
Thetan was "disturbing to young 
minds." Some stations ran the missing 
footage after the eleven o'clock news; 
some did not. 

"The Sixth Finger" was judged 
"objectionable" by the ABC censor 
Dorothy Brown because of its assumed 
promotion of Darwinism. "We tried to 
evolve a man into the future to show 
how he would end up after the effects 
of an irradiated atmosphere and im- 
mense technological developments," 
said Stefano, who finally won out by 
insisting that even an oblique mention 
of evolution (or the future of the race) 
was indispensable to all science fiction 
. . . and directing attention to a recent 
network broadcast of Inherit the Wind. 
Having weathered the censors, "The 
Sixth Finger" then underwent budget- 
conscious whittling. Stefano eliminated 
locations, special effects, and five ex- 
traneous characters from Ellis St. 
Joseph's original script, substituting 
such filler as the well-known scene 
where Gwyllm Griffiths plays a succes- 
sion of Bach preludes on the piano 
while rhapsodizing on humankind's 
primitivity. The story's conclusion was 
also rewritten to be more upbeat, with 
Gwyllm being mechanically devolved 
to his former human state. "The final 
version was less apocalyptic," noted 
St. Joseph, whose own draft had re- 
gressed Gwyllm all the way back to a 
puddle of primeval protoplasm, over 



Top: Projects, Unlimited technician with un- 
painted Thetan headpiece for "Architects of 
Fear." Below: completed headpiece back- 
stage at KTTV. Bottom left: Stuntman Janos 
Prohaska with stilts he used in the role. 

which the attending scientist exclaims, 
"He has gone back to the very origins 
of life." 

The ending of Anthony Law- 
rence's "The Man Who Was Never 
Born," another first-class episode, was 
also changed, but to reverse effect; the 
end became much darker. The deleted 
final pages of the script showed Noelle 
(Shirley # Knight) waking on a grassy 
hillside in 2148, and detailed her en- 
counter with the future world's perfect- 
ly normal inhabitants. "Are you lost?" 
one asks. "No," she says. "Just alone." 
In the televised version, Noelle is 
stranded in deep space, alone for real. 

"The Man Who Was Never Born" 
featured a bravura performance from 
Martin Landau and impressive camera 
work by Conrad Hall and his un- 
credited assistant, William Fraker— 
both of whom went on to collect 
Oscars for their cinematography in 
feature films. Hall outdid himself to 
emphasize the romantic mood of many 
scenes, shooting closeups through 
scrims, netting, and sheer silk for diffu- 
sion effects and using a variety of 
filters and lenses to enhance the por- 
traitlike compositions. The episode also 
employs another corner-cutting tactic 
developed at Daystar — the "haircut," a 
retelling of classic literature in Outer 
Limits terms, in this case the "Beauty 
ahd the Beast" theme. 

Stefano was to later give Shakes- 
peare a haircut with "The Bellero 
Shield" (loosely inspired by Macbeth ), 
and he often filled holes in the Outer 
Limits schedule with his own scripts, 
such as "The Zanti Misfits," which he 
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In "The Sixth Finger, David McCaltum 
regresses to the Neanderthal stage, 
then advances twenty thousand years 
...a million years . . . and beyond. Itj/g 


claims to have written during a week- 
end spent locked up in his office at 
KTTV. As for the scripts he spruced 
up, reworked, or otherwise altered 
without credit (thus accounting for the 
unity of the Outer Limits "look" 
throughout most of the first season), 
Stefano was to later give Shake- 
speare a haircut with "The Bellero 
Shield" (loosely inspired by Macbeth), 
and he often filled holes in the Outer 
Limits schedule with his own scripts, 
such as "The Zanti Misfits," which he 
claims to have written during a week- 
end spent locked up in his office at 
KTTV. As for the scripts he spruced 
up, reworked, or otherwise altered 
without credit (thus accounting for 
the unity of the Outer Limits 
"look" throughout most of the 
first season), he said, "I never 
really gave a damn about the 
credits — arbitration was auto- 
matic— and the only ones I did 
care about creditwise were the 
ones I'd written from scratch." 
Similarly, no one believed 
Leslie Stevens when, in the inter- 
ests of frugality, he proposed 
to complete an episode in four 
days, but "Controlled Experiment" 
(wrapped just prior to Haskin s in- 
auguration to the series) happened 
exactly that way. The story — a 
throwback to the witty dialogue ex- 
changes of Stevens's stage plays — was 
written on a New York-to-LA flight. 
The show was delivered in four and a 
half shooting days and was the cheap- 
est Outer Limits ever, at a hair over 
$100,000. Stevens dubbed this sort of 
effort a "bottle show," as if he'd pulled 
it right out of a bottle, like a genie. 

Initial critical reaction to The 
Outer Limits ranged from indifferent 
( Time projected the show as a "foldee") 
to skeptical (Hollywood Reporter called 
"The Galaxy Being" "handsome and 


smooth but platitudinous") to openly 
hostile (Cleveland Amory's pan of the 
show in TV Guide). "It was considered 
fashionable in those days to hate sci- 
ence fiction," sad Stefano. "Many peo- 
ple I talked to expected a B-movie type 
of thing because that's all sf was up to 
at that point, and then the pilot took 
off that way. [Audiences] weren't 
about to appreciate the special effects 
or anything. All they saw was a small 
town endangered by a monster." 

But by the time "O.B.I.T." was 
broadcast. Daily Variety opined: "The 
Outer Limits has successfully overcome 
a mediocre start with a succession of 
good sci-fi stories that have established 
this as a unique and interesting series." 
However, ABC, according to Stevens, 
was still "terrified that we weren't go- 
ing to do a good, solid, commercial 
monster show," despite the fact that 
his and Stefano's ministrations helped 
push the series into the top twenty for 
the 1963-64 season. The show was 
pleasing everyone but the network 
brass, who considered Stevens and 
Stefano to be unruly mavericks and 
viewed their avant-garde activities with 
increasing anxiety. To assert their con- 
trol over the program, ABC insisted 
that more monsters and special effects 
were what its audience really wanted. 
Stefano referred to these diverse but 
necessary horrors as "bears" in his brief 
instructions to prospective script- 
writers, although Stevens points out 
that "the idea for the 'bears' was laid 
down by Daniel Melnick in the original 
concept of the series." Stefano ex- 
plains: "In the old vaudeville days, 
when things were going wrong and the 
audience was getting bored, out would 
come a comic in a bear outfit. That's 
what we do in each of our shows — we 
bring on the bear!'" 

NEXT: BEARS AND NIGHTMARES 
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BEGINNING DAVID J. SCHOW'S SEVEN-PART SURVEY OF THE SERIES 
COMPLETE WITH THE WORDS OF THE CELEBRATED 'CONTROL VOICE' 


1. THE GALAXY BEING 

Broadcast September 16, 1963 
Written and directed by Leslie Stevens 
Originally titled "Please Stand By" 
"Being" mask by Fred Phillips and 
Chuck Schram 

Music: Dominic Frontiere, Production 
Executive* 

Producer: Joseph Stefano/Villa di 
Stefano in association with Daystar 
Productions for United Artists 
Television* 

Cast 

Allan Maxwell (Cliff Robertson), Carol 
Maxwell (Jacqueline Scott), 
Andromedan Being (William O. 
Douglas, Jr.), Gene "Buddy" Maxwell 
(Lee Phillips), Eddie Phillips (Burt 
Metcalfe), Loreen (Allyson Ames), 
Collins (Roy Sickner); with James 
Frawley, Bill Catching, Allan Pinson, 
Polly Burson, May Boss, Don Harvey, 
Mavis Neal, Joseph Perry, William 
Stevens, and Peter Madsen 

(No Control Voice introduction.) 

*These two credits apply without change to 
each of the first season's thirty-two episodes, 
and will not be repeated. 


Allan Maxwell, an amateur inventor 
who has built a high-powered trans- 
ceiving device adjacent to his com- 
mercial radio station, scans "three-di- 
mensional static" that coalesces into the 
image of an alien inhabitant from a 
planetary system within the Andromeda 
galaxy. Using a translating computer, 
Allan finds the Being is a tinkerer much 
like himself. A snafu at the radio station 
causes the scanner to accidentally tele- 
port the Being to Earth. Its highly radio- 
active emanations kill a deejay, fry a 
watchman, and wreak havoc as it 

Cliff Robertson (of TZ's "One Hundred Yords 
Over the Rim") in the pilot episode 



searches for Allan to help it. By the time 
Allan is able to conduct it back to the 
transmitter, the police and National 
Guard have been called out. When a 
trigger-happy Guardsman wounds 
Allan's wife, the Being cauterizes the 
wound with radiation, then confronts 
its would-be destroyers with a show of 
force by wiping out the radio tower 
with a wave of its hand. It then deliv- 
ers to the gathering a Klaatu-like cau- 
tionary message both indicting and 
tragic and reveals to Allan that since it 
has violated a law prohibiting contact 
with destructive societies like Earth's, it 
has become a danger to its own world 
as well; it cannot stay and it cannot re- 
turn home. Moving back into Allan's 
workshop, it tunes itself out of existence 
by damping the transmitter power. 

“The planet Earth is a speck of dust, 
remote and alone in the void. There 
aie powers in the universe inscrutable 
and profound. Fear cannot save us. 
Rage cannot help us. We must see the 
stranger in a new light, the light of 
understanding. And to achieve this we 
must begin to understand ourselves — 
and each other. 
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2. THE HUNDRED DAYS 

OF THE DRAGON 

Broadcast September 23, 1963 
Written by Allan Balter and 
Robert Mintz 
Directed by Byron Haskin 
"Mask" effects: Projects, Unlimited 
and Fred Phillips 
Cast 

William Lyons Selby (Sidney Blackmer), 
Ted Pearson (Phillip Pine), Carol Selby 
Carter (Nancy Rennick), Ann Pearson 
(Joan Camden), Li Chin Sung (Richard 
Loo), Bob Carter (Mark Roberts), 
Chinese Scientist (Aki Akeong), Wen Lee 
(James Hong); with Clarence Lung, 
Henry Scott, Eugene Chan, Dennis 
McCarthy, Richard Gittings, Robert 
Brubaker, James Yagi, and Bert Remsen 



Sidney Blackmer and Nancy Rennick 


" Somewhere south of the Mongolian 
border and north of the Tropic of 
Cancer, in that part of the world we 
call the Orient, a slumbering giant has 
shaken itself to wakefulness. Passed 
over in most histories as a nation 
forgotten by time, its close-packed 
millions in the short span of twenty 
years have been stirred to a fury by 
one man — Li Chin Sung. A benevolent 
despot in his homeland, Sung stands as 
an irresponsible threat to peace in the 
ryes of the rest of the world. William 
Lyons Selby— candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States; predicted 
by every poll, survey, and primary to 
be a certain winner in the forthcoming 
election ..." 

Behind the Bamboo Curtain a Chinese 
scientist demonstrates to Sung a serum 
which makes skin pliable, puttylike 
and easily molded. An agent of the 
proper build is injected, a template is 
pressed onto his face, and he emerges 
with the features of shoo-in candidate 
Selby, augmented by tapes of Selby's 
voice and meticulous research concern- 


ing his personal background. In the 
States, the real Selby is quietly assas- 
sinated in his hotel room while on the 
campaign trail. The bogus Selby is 
elected and is well-ensconsed in his role 
by the time he's inaugurated. But 
although the switch remains undetect- 
ed, Selby's associates notice disquiet- 
ingly small personality changes. Selby's 
best friend. Vice President Ted Pear- 
son, unrelentingly questions the new 
President's radical alterations of policy 
—in particular, his inexplicably cordial 
relations with the Sung regime. By 
now "Selby" and Sung have plotted to 
replace the entire executive staff with 
doubles. Pearson's murder by the first 
such substitute is thwarted by the time- 
ly appearance of his daughter and son- 
in-law at his home. Pearson exposes 
the scheme by confronting the guests at 
a posh Washington party with his own 
insidious doppelganger, then demon- 
strates the drug on the phony Selby, 
angrily mutilating his new pliable face. 
A nearby military aide suggests that 
Pearson's first act as the new President 
should be to order the retaliatory 
bombing of China. Considering the 
devastating results of such a move, 
Pearson replies thoughtfully: "There 
will be no order." 

To Theodore Pearson, not even so 
monstrous a crime as the assassination 
of William Lyons Selby justifies an act 
of war, because there is no war as we 
know it— only annihilation. A great 
American has been killed in the service 
of his country. Now it is the job of 
those who continue to serve to carry 
on guarding our freedom with dignity 
and unrelenting vigilance." 


3. THE ARCHITECTS OF FEAR 

Broadcast September 30, 1963 
Written by Meyer Dolinsky 
Directed by Byron Haskin 
Cast 

Allen Leighton (Robert Culp), Yvette 
Leighton (Geraldine Brooks), Dr. 
Phillip Gainer (Leonard Stone), Dr. 
Herschel (Martin Wolfson), Dr. Paul 
Fredericks (Douglas Henderson), 
Leighton/Thetan (Janos Prohaska), 
Carl Ford (Lee Zimmer), Bert Bolsey 
(Hal Boker), Big Tom (William Bush), 
Fred (Clay Tanner); with Ginger 

"Is this the day? Is this the beginning 
of the end? There is no time to 
wonder, no time to ask, 'Why is it 
happening — why is it finally happen- 
ing?' There is only time for fear, for 
the piercing pain of panic. Do we 
pray? Or do we merely run now and 
pray later? Will there be a later? Or is 
this the day?" 


An idealistic phalanx of scientists 
resolves that one of their own order, 
physicist Allen Leighton, is to become 
an extraterrestrial "scarecrow" in order 
to unify the warring nations of Earth 
against a common alien enemy. The 
plan is to surgically make Leighton "a 
perfect inhabitant of the planet Theta," 
land his spaceship while the UN is in 
session, and have him confront the 
General Assembly, laser pistol in hand. 
Leighton's death is faked and the gruel- 
ing transplants proceed. Unaware of 
the plan, Yvetle persists in believing 
that her husband is not dead; thanks to 
a vague psychic link they share, she 
feels sympathetic pains as he suffers on 
the operating table. Once Leighton's 
bizarre transformation is completed, 
the plan is enacted — but his ship comes 



Robert Culp in an early stage of "alienization" 


down off course, landing in the woods 
near the United Labs facility. Now a 
hideous, scaly, bird-footed, nitrogen- 
breathing monstrosity, Leighton warns 
away a group of hunters by disinte- 
grating their car; they in turn put a 
bullet in his back as he makes a run for 
the lab. Yvette again "feels" the pain 
and hurries to the same destination, 
getting there ahead of Leighton's fellow 
scientists. Before the creature succumbs 
to its mortal wound, it demonstrates 
the "mark against evil"— a personal ges- 
ture Leighton shared with Yvette— and 
Yvette realizes the horror dying on the 
floor is actually her missing husband. 

"Scarecrows and magic and other fatal 
fears do not bring people closer 
together. There is no magic substitute 
for soft caring and hard work, for self- 
respect and mutual love. If we can 
learn this from the mistake these fright- 
ened men made, then their mistake will 
not have been merely grotesque. It will 
have been at least a lesson — a lesson at 
last to be learned." 
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Donald Pleasence and Pilscilla Morrill 

4. THE MAN WITH THE POWER ~ 

Broadcast October 7, 1963 
Written by Jerome Ross. Some 
material by Lou Morheim, Joseph 
Stefano, and Leslie Stevens 
Directed by Laslo Benedek 
Cast 

Harold J. Finley (Donald Pleasence), 
Vera Finley (Priscilla Morrill), Dean 
Radcliffe (Edward C. Platt), Steve 
Crandon (Fred Bier), Dr. Sigmund 
Hindemann (John Marley), Dr. Keenan 
(Frank Maxwell), Dr. Henschell (Paul 
Lambert), Dr. Tremaine (James Mc- 
Callion), Emily Radcliffe (Ann Loos), 
Power line workman (Paul Kent), 
Finley's MD (Harry Ellerbe), Detective 
(Saul Gross), Operating theater nurses 
(Diane Strom, Jane Barclay); with 
Fred Crane and Pat O'Hara 

"In the course of centuries, man has 
devoured the earth itself. The machine 
age has dried up the seas of oil; in- 
dustry has consumed the heartlands of 
coal; the atomic age has plundered the 
rare elements^uranium, cobalt, pluto- 
nium — leaving behind worthless 
deposits of lead and ashes. Starvation 
is at hand. Only here, in the void of 
space, is there a new source of atomic- 
power: above us, in the debris of the 
solar system, in the meteorites and 
asteroids, are the materials needed to 
drive the reactors. Yet in their distant, 
silent orbits, these chunks of matter are 
beyond the reach of man, beyond the 
reach of human hands, but not beyond 
the reach of human minds. Driving 
along a country road in an ordinary 
car is a modest man, Harold J. Finley, 
quiet and profound 

Finley, an unassertive, Milquetoast col- 
lege professor, has devised a "link- 
gate" which, when implanted in his 
brain's fissure of Rolando, taps into the 
energy of the cosmos, which he can 
focus, at will. This ability attracts the 
interest of bureaucratic scientists on the 
lookout for new natural resources, but, 
unknown to Finley, it also manifests as 


an engine through which his uncon- 
scious hostilities and resentments are 
avenged. His nagging, overbearing wife 
Vera is jolted off a ladder, and later 
begs Finley to spare her after being 
tossed around their living room; his 
stuffy and dictatorial boss, who op- 
poses the link-gate research, is vapor- 
ized in his own bedroom by a crack- 
ling cloud of electricity. By the time 
the scientists are prepared to implant a 
link-gate into an astronaut (in order to 
mentally direct offworld mining opera- 
tions), Finley realizes that chaotic 
human emotions are ill-equipped to 
deal with the huge reservoir of power. 
He protests the operation; the duty- 
bound doctors drug him and proceed 
anyway. The unconscious Finley never- 
theless halts the surgery within sec- 
onds, as the energy cloud vaporizes a 
nurse and two of the attending sur- 
geons. Overcome with regret, Finley 
closes the link-gate forever in one final, 
self-immolating gesture, disintegrating 
himself. 


“Deep beyond the kindest, gentlest 
soul may lurk violent thoughts, deadly 
wishes. Someday man may learn to 
cope with the monsters of the mind, 
then, and only then, when the human 
mind is truly in control of itself, can 
we begin to utilize the great and hid- 
den powers of the universe. " 

5. THE SIXTH FINGER ~ 

Broadcast October 14, 1964 
Written by Ellis St. Joseph 
Additional material by Joseph Stefano 
Directed by James Goldstone 
Special Makeup Design by John 
Chambers, assisted by Fred Phillips 
and Harry Thomas 
Cast 

Gwyllm Griffiths (David McCallum), 
Prof. Mathers (Edward Mulhare), 
Cathy Evans (Jill Haworth), Gert 
Evans (Constance Cavendish), Wilt 
Morgan (Robert Doyle), Mrs. Ives 
(Nora Marlowe), Darwin the Ape 
(Janos Prohaska), Constable's deputies 
(Chuck Hayward and George Pelling) 

"Where are we going? Life, the 
timeless, mysterious gift, is still 
evolving. What wonders or terrors 
does evolution hold in store for us in 
the next ten thousand years? In a 
million; in six million? Perhaps the 
answer lies in this old house, in this 
old and misty valley 

Secluded in a bucolic Welsh mining 
town, Professor Mathers, who has 
already accelerated the intellect of a 
lab monkey, seeks to speed human- 


David McCallum confronts Edward Mulhare: 
‘‘Would you be willing to go back to an ape. 
Professor? ” 

kind's evolutionary progress beyond 
the capacity for war. Gwyllm Griffiths, 
brash, unwashed, but with ambitions 
beyond a life of labor in the coal 
mines, offers himself as Mathers's as- 
sistant, eager to have his intellect 
thrust into the future. Through 
Mathers's "molecular approach to 
genetics," Gwyllm is advanced ten 
thousand years. He promptly reads 
Mathers's entire library in one night. 
His hair recedes, his cranium expands, 
he grows a sixth finger on each hand 
for additional dexterity, and Mathers 
realizes the evolutionary mechanism he 
set in motion is now steamrolling along 
under its own impetus. Fearfully, 
Mathers notes the psychological 
changes that accompany Gwyllm's 
growing brainpower, while to Gwyllm, 
Mathers now looks "as monstrous as 
the Missfng Link." Mathers's landlady 
eventually spots Gwyllm and sees only 
a monster; the now-telepathic Gwyllm 
reads her intentions to alert the towns- 
folk and tells her heart to stop. He 
plans to obliterate the town to satisfy 
his old resentment for its "dirt and 
stupidity." Mathers feebly intercedes, 
only to be knocked unconscious by 
one of Gywllm's kinetic potshots. 
Gwyllm is about to deal likewise with 
a pair of deputies dispatched to appre- 
hend him when he suddenly evolves 
beyond the desire for vengeance. Re- 
turning to the lab, he hypnotizes his 
girlfriend Cathy into working Mathers's 
machinery to evolve him into a non- 
corporeal vortex of intelligence, but 
she snaps out of her trance in time to 
reverse the controls and get the old, 
twentieth-century Gwyllm — her Gwyllm 
— back. 

"An experiment too soon, too swift; 
and yet may we still hope to discover a 
method by which, in one generation, 
the whole human race could be ren- 
dered intelligent, beyond hatred or 
revenge or the desire for power? Is that 
not, after all, the ultimate goal of 
evolution?" 
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fully kept from the public at large. 


6. THE MAN WHO WAS 

NEVER BORN 

Broadcast October 28, 1963 
Written by Anthony Lawrence 
Originally titled "Cry of the Unborn" 
Directed by Leonard Horn 
Cast 

Andro (Martin Landau), Noelle 
Andresen (Shirley Knight), Bertram 
Cabot (John Considine), Capt. Joseph 
Reardon (Karl Held), Mrs. McCluskey 
(Maxine Stuart), Minister (Marlowe 
Jensen); with Jack Raine 

"Here, in the bright, clustered lone- 
liness of the billion billion stars, lone- 
liness can be an exciting, voluntary 
thing, unlike the loneliness man suffers 
on Earth. Here, deep in the starry no- 
where, a man can be as one with space 
and time; preoccupied, yet not indif- 
ferent; anxious, and yet at peace. His 
name is Joseph Reardon. He is, in this 
present year, thirty years old. This is 
the first time he has made this journey 
alone ..." 



John Considine, Shirley Knight, Martin Landau 


When Reardon touches down on Earth 
again, he's in for a shock: the planet is 
now a barren, wind-ravaged, desolate 
desert. One of the few remaining hu- 
manoids, a stunted, soft-spoken mu- 
tant named Andro, fills Reardon in: 
the year is 2148, and the wasteland he 
sees is essentially the work of a single 
man, Bertram Cabot, Jr., who, late in 
the twentieth century, nurtured an 
alien bacterium that got out of control, 
causing the changes in human DNA, 
mass sterility, and global-scale plague 
of which Andro is a result. Once the 
two decide that Reardon has passed 
through a "time convulsion," he opts 
to return to the past, taking Andro 
with him as proof of the calamity in 
store for Earth's future. But the second 
trip through the warp kills Reardon, 
who fades to nothing before Andro's 
eyes. His dying plea: "Find Cabot! Kill 
him if you have to!" Once back in 
1963, Andro uses his powers of hyp- 
notic suggestion to conceal his true ap- 
pearance from others, appearing as a 


tall, haunted, vaguely European gentle- 
man; his precise and poetic speech 
(learned from a vast library of litera- 
ture that is all that remains of our cen- 
tury in Andro's time) allows him to 
pose as a visiting academic. He meets 
and falls in love with Noelle Andresen, 
an occupant of the boarding house 
where he takes a room. Noelle is 
drawn to him in return, but she is be- 
trothed to an army lieutenant named 
Bertram Cabot— not the man Andro is 
after, but his father-to-be. He realizes 
he must prevent the wedding and the 
birth of Bertram Jr., but his attempt to 
shoot Cabot at the altar is foiled and 
Andro loses hypnotic control, appear- 
ing to the wedding throng in his true 
form and escaping in the ensuing 
panic. Noelle follows him into the 
woods, proclaiming her newfound love 
for him and insisting she could never 
marry Cabot now. With Cabot's im- 
promptu posse in pursuit, the pair 
manage to reach Reardon's ship and 
lift off. They relocate the time-warp 
and return to 2148. Andro's plan has 
succeeded . . . and he immediately 
vanishes, having created a future into 
which he was never born. Noelle, in 
tears, is stranded, very alone, in the 
dark abyss of space. 

"It is said that if you move a single 
pebble on the beach, you set up a dif- 
ferent pattern, and everything in the 
world is changed. It can also be said 
that love can change the future — if it is 
deep enough, true enough, and selfless 
enough. It can prevent a war, prohibit 
a plague, keep the whole world . . . 
whole." 


7. O.B.I.T. 

Broadcast November 4, 1963 
Written by Meyer Dolinsky 
Directed by Gerd Oswald 
Cast 

Senator Jeremiah Orville (Peter Breck), 
Byron Lomax (Jeff Corey), Colonel 
Grover (Alan Baxter), Dr. Clifford 
Scott (Harry Townes), Barbara Scott 
(Joanne Gilbert), Clyde Wyatt (Sam 
Reese), Dr. Philip Fletcher (Konstantin 
Shayne), Fred Severn — O.B.I.T. 
Operative (Jason Wingreen), Capt. 
James Harrison (Robert Beneveds), Dr. 
Anderson (Lindsay Workman), 
Armand Younger (Chuck Hamilton), 
O.B.I.T. Creature (William O. 
Douglas, Jr.) 

"In this room, twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week, security per- 
sonnel at the Defense Department's 
Cypress Hills Research Center keep 
constant watch on its scientists through 
O.B.I.T., a mysterious electronic 
device whose very existence was care- 


And so it would have remained, but 
for the facts you are about 'to 
witness ..." 

While spying on Cypress Hills scientists 
and noting their various transgressions, 
an army captain spots a "phantom 
image" on the screen that resolves into 
a weird monster. Moments later he is 
murdered. The death prompts an in- 
vestigation by Senator Orville into the 
Outer Band Individuated Teletracer. 
The head of Cypress Hills, Dr. Clifford 
Scott, has vanished following a mental 
collapse; in his stead is adminstrator 
Byron Lomax. The extent and uses of 
O.B.I.T. shock Orville. It has seeming- 
ly permeated all levels of society. As 
the hearings progress, the O.B.I.T. 
creature and other operatives are seen 
attempting to locate Scott and elimi- 
nate witnesses for the prosecution. One 
initially hostile witness, Colonel 
Grover, breaks down in horror at 
O.B.I.T.'s true nature and leads Orville 
to Scott, who is hiding out at a mental 



Jett Corey and his alien alter-ego 


institution because he discovered the 
monster he'd accidentally tuned in to 
be Lomax himself! The murdered cap- 
tain was working for Scott, monitoring 
Lomax. Scott is produced as a surprise 
witness and uses the machine to expose 
Lomax to the court. Lomax holds ev- 
eryone at bay long enough to deliver a 
grandiose speech. "The machines are 
everywhere!" he gloats. They will 
divide and demoralize the population 
of Earth, making us easy invasion fod- 
der for his race. As he speaks, his 
gestures are duplicated on the O.B.I.T. 
screen by his alien alter-ego. Before the 
sentries can apprehend him, he reverts 
to his true form and dematerializes. 

"Agents of the Justice Department are 
rounding up the machines now. But 
these machines, these inventions of 
another planet, have been cunningly 
conceived to play on our most mortal 
weakness. In the last analysis, dear 
friends, whether, O.B.I.T. lives up to 
its name or notwill depend on you. 'if) 
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Mirror Image 


by Rod Serling 

ACT ONE city bus terminal. Ticket cage at 

one end and alongside it a 
FADE IN: baggage receiving section. In the 
center ot the room are straight- 

L STANDARD OPENING backed uncomfortable wooden 

Shot of the sky . . . the various benches, and all around the walls 

nebulae and planet bodies stand are various vending machines tor 
out in sharp, sparkling relief. The coffee, cigarettes, candy, et al. An 
CAMERA has begun to PAN elderly couple sits at the far end of 

DOWN until it passes the horizon the room, and a young girl, 

and is flush on the OPENING SHOT Millicent Barnes, sits alone at the 
OF THE PLAY. opposite end These are the only 

people in the room. Behind the 

2. INT. BUS STATION ticket window is an elderly gaffer 

NIGHT FULL SHOT reading a magazine, the sound of 

THE ROOM his turning pages punctuating a 

A typical waiting room of a small complete silence in the room. 


THE ORIGINAL 
TELEVISION SCRIPT 
FIRST AIRED ON CBS-TV 
FEBRUARY 26, 1960 


CAST 

Millicent Bames Vera Miles 

Paul Grinstead Martin Milner 

Ticket Agent Joe Hamilton 

Woman Attendant Naomi Stevens 

Husband Ferris Taylor 

Old Woman Terese Lyon 

Bus Driver Edwin Rand 
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3. TRACK SHOT MILUCENT 

As she looks at her watch and 
compares it to a large clock on 
the wall, leaves her single, heavy 
bag by the bench, and walks 
over to the ticket window. The old 
man looks up at her over the 
page but doesn't acknowledge. 
She stands there a moment and 
-finally addresses him. 

MILUCENT 
Excuse me. 

OLDMAN 

Hmmm? 

MILUCENT 

The bus to Cortland. 

OLDMAN 

(without looking up from the 
magazine) 

What about her? 

MILUCENT 

It was due in a half-hour ago. 
OLDMAN 

Yup. A half-hour ago. 

MILUCENT 

When will it be in? 

OLDMAN 

Kinda hard to say. Been raining 
so hard. Road's slick Maybe a 
bridge or two out. That'll play 
hob with the schedule. 

MILUCENT 

(impatient but hiding it) 

Do you have any idea when 
it'll be in? 

OLDMAN 

(low looks at her over the 
magazine, slowly closes it puts it 
down stares at the girl coldly) 
She'll be in when she'll be in 
that's all. I told you that the last 
time you asked miss. 

MILUCENT 

The last time I askec? The last 
time I asked was right now. 

(her voice rises an octave) 

Look, all I want is a civil 
answer from you— 

OLDMAN 

You're getting a civil answer, 
miss. Trouble is— eve:ry ten 
minutes you're up here requirin' 
one. The situation just don't 
change that rapidly. You want 
to know about the Cortland 
bus? It's late. It was late when 
you first asked me a half-hour 


ago. Late when you come 
back fifteen minutes later. And 
it's late now! And all the askin' 
in the world ain't gonna push 
it none. 

MILUCENT 

(more taken by the total 
irrationality of the man than by 
anger now) 

This is the first time I've been at 
this window to ask. The first 
time. Either your eyes are bad, 
mister, or else— 

She stops abruptly, staring at 
something. 

4. LONG SHOT 

OVER THE OLD MAN'S 
SHOULDER TO THE 
BAGGAGE ROOM BEYOND 

Sitting all by itself in the middle of 
the room is a heavy, battered 
suitcase. 

5. CLOSE SHOT MILUCENT 

As her eyes narrow, staring at it. 
She whirls around to look back 
toward the bench where she's 
been sitting. 

6. LONG SHOT 
THE BENCH 

Alongside of it is a suitcase 
identical to the one in the 
baggage room. It is the sameness 
that extends not only to color, size, 
and style, but even to the 
baggage ticket hanging from it 
even to the handle, which has 
been partly pulled off and is now 
attached to the suitcase by a 
piece of rope. 

7. TWO SHOT 

The old man looks back toward 
the room then to the girl. 

OLD MAN 

Now what's the matter? 
MILUCENT 

Nothing. Nothing's the matter. 

She turns and walks slowly back 
toward the bench and sits down. 
She closes her eyes, presses her 
fingers against them for a 
moment. 

NARRATOR'S VOICE 

Millicent Barnes, age twenty- 
five, young woman waiting for 
a bus on a rainy November 
night. 

(a pause) 


Not a very imaginative type is 
Miss Barnes, ■ not given to undue 
anxiety or fears, or for that 
matter even the most temporal 
flights of fancy. Like most young 
career women she has a 
generic classification as a, 
quote, girl with a head on her 
shoulders, end of quote. 

(a pause) 

All of which is mentioned now 
because in just a moment 
the head on Miss Barnes's 
shoulders will be put to a test. 
Circumstances will assault her 
sense of reality and a chain of 
nightmares will put her sanity 
on the block. 

(a pause) 

Millicent Barnes, who in one 
minute will wonder if she's 
going mad! 

FADE TO BLACK: 

FIRST COMMERCIAL 
OPENING BILLBOARD 

FADE ON: 


8. INT. BUS STATION 
NIGHT FULL SHOT 
THE ROOM 

Millicent removes her hand from 
her face and then compulsively 
looks across toward the baggage 
room behind the ticket window. 

9. LONG SHOT 

THE SIMILAR SUITCASE 

Sitting alone in the room. She rises, 
walks over toward it to once 
again stare through the ticket 
window. 

OLDMAN 

Well? Shall we run through it 
again? 

MILUCENT 

Thank you no. I was just 
noticing. . . 

(she smiles a little defensively 
now) 

Well, it's not really very much, 
but I was just noticng that the 
bag in there— 

OLDMAN 

(looking at it perfunctorily, then 
back at her) 

What about it? 
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MILLICENT 

It's just like mine. It's identical 
even to the handle being torn. 

lO. CLOSE SHOT OLDMAN 

As he looks at her a little warily, 
half tilting his head and staring at 
her through narrowed eyes. 

OLD MAN 

What is this, some kind of a 
game? 

MILLICENT 

What? 

OLDMAN 

Lady— this is your bag. You 
checked it. 

MILLICENT 

That's not my bag. It looks just 
like mine, but it's not my bag. 
That's my bag over there— 

She turns and points toward the 
bench. 

U. LONG SHOT ACROSS THE 
ROOM TOWARD BENCH 

There's no bag there. 

12. CLOSE SHOT MILLICENT 

Reacting. She whirls around to 
stare toward the baggage room 
again. 

MILLICENT 

Well . , well how did . . . ? 


OLD MAN 

Why don't you just go over 
there and sit down miss? You're 
either walking in your sleep or 
you're hung over or something. 
Just go back there and sit 
down and breathe through 
your nose and let me read my 
magazine. When the Cortland 
bus comes, there'll be a loud 
sound of an engine, a door 
opening, and people will come 
in here. And then you'll know 
the bus is here. 

MILLICENT 

(barely listening to him stares 
toward the suitcase, shakes her 
head involuntarily) 

But . . . but I never checked my 
bag. And a moment ago when 
I first saw it— 

She looks away, obviously jarred 
by all this. She reaches up with a 
nervous hand and runs it over her 
face, then she turns, looks across 
the room toward a door that's 
marked "Ladies Room." 

MILLICENT 
Excuse me. 


13. TRACK SHOT WITH HER 

As she walks over toward the 
ladies room and goes inside. 

14 INT. LADIES ROOM NIGHT 

The main section is a powder 


room with a couple of mirrors and 
vanities. She sits down, studies her 
reflection in the minor. A matronly 
looking woman attendant in a 
white smock smiles at her, walks 
over to her. 

WOMAN 

You aD right miss? 

MILLICENT 

Yes. Yes, I'rn all right. 

(she stares at her white reflection 
in the mirror and then repeats as 
if trying to fortify her own resolve 
and make light of what is 
obviously a creeping feeling of 
fear) 

I'm perfectly all right. 

(she stares up beyond her own 
reflection to the concerned 
woman standing over her) 

Why? 

(a forced smile) 

Don't I look well? 

WOMAN 

Why no, honey, you look fine. 
You look just fine. It's just that 
. . . when you came in here 
before— 


15. EXTRElriELY TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT MILLICENT 

As she reacts and then whirls 
around. 

MILLICENT 

What do you mean— before? 
I've never been here before. 

WOMAN 

Honey, you were in here just a 
few minutes ago. 

MILLICENT 

Me? I've never been in here 
before. 

(she's on her feet now, her voice 
uneven) 

I don't know what's going on 
around here. Somebody takes 
my bag. Somebody says I'm 
always asking questions about 
the bus. No w you tell me I've 
been in here before— 

The woman puts a hand on her 
shoulder. Her voice is gentle and 
placating. 

WOMAN 

Just take it easy, miss. 
Everything's going to be ail 
right. 
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MUJLICENT 

(swipes the hand off) 

Well of course everything's 
going to be all right. There's 
nothing wrong to begin with. 
There isn't a thing wrong. 

(she opens up the door leading to 
the waiting room, then turns back 
to the woman) 

I think the only problem 
around here is that you people 
need some sleep or something. 

I really think that— 

16. EXTREMELY TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT HER FACE 

As her eyes go wide. CAMERA 
SWEEPS OVER to the mirror. The 
reflection of the waiting room is 
framed in the minor and outside 
on the bench sits the minor image 
of Millicent herself. 

17. EXTREMELY TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT HER FACE 

As her mouth opens as if 
preparatory to a scream. She lets 
the door close involuntary and 
sinks down in a chair. 

WOMAN 

Let me get you a cold cloth, 
honey. 1 don't think you're well. 

18. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
WOMAN 

As she hurriedly runs water in the 
sink nearby. CAMERA PULLS BACK 
for two shot. Millicent is on her feet 
staring at the woman, then at the 
minor, then at the door. 

MILLICENT 

I don't need that thank you. I'm 
all right. I must be overtired or 
something. But I'm going to be 
all right. Thank you. 

She turns and unsteadily crosses 
toward the door. 


19. CLOSE SHOT HER HAND 
ON THE KNOB 

As her fingers grab it. 

20. MED. CLOSE SHOT 

As with a conscious effort she 
yanks the door open, and stares. 

21. LONG SHOT LOOKING 
TOWARD THE BENCH 

Her image is no longer there but 
her suitcase is. 



22. TRACK SHOT WITH HER 

As she walks across the waiting 
room over to the bench. 

23. CLOSE SHOT SUITCASE 

24. MED. SHOT MILLICENT 

As she reaches down and touches 
the suitcase as if testing its 
physical reality. Then she very 
slowly sits down on the bench 
looking left to right with almost an 
odd paranoid look. 

25. CLOSE SHOT MILLICENT 

As she looks around and finally 
looks across over to the ticket 
taker. 


26. LONG SHOT OVER HER 
SHOULDER 

Looking toward ticket taker. 


27. REVERSE ANGLE TICKET 
TAKER’S P.O.V. 

As he looks across at her. 

28. CLOSE SHOT 
TICKET TAKER 

As he smiles. It's not a friendly 
smile, just a kind of satisfied "I told 
you so" look, like a man at the 
winning end of an impossible 
argument. 


29. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
MILLICENT 

As she sits there, her fingers 
clenching and unclenching. 
Finally she rises compulsively, 
takes a few steps over toward the 
ticket v^ndow and thea as an 
afterthought turns away and sees 
the aged couple. The husband is 
asleep. His wife sits there quietly, 
hands in lap, looking down at the 
floor. 

MILLICENT 
Excuse me. 

WOMAN 
(looking up) 

Yes? 

MILLICENT 

I wonder ... I wonder if you 
saw someone sitting in my seat 
a moment ago. 

The old woman's eyes travel 
toward the bench where Millicent 
was sitting then back toward 
Millicent. 

OLD WOMAN 

I don't think so, miss. Of course, I 
wasn't looking real close. 

HUSBAND 

(waking with a start) 

What's the trouble? 

MILLICENT 

(hurriedly) 

No trouble. I just ... I just 
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thought I saw someone that I 
. . , knew. 


HUSBAND 
In here? 

He looks around the empty room, 
then shrugs, puts his head down 
again, and closes his eyes. 

MILLICENT 

(with a forced, nervous smile) 
Thank you. I'm sorry I disturbed 
you. 

She turns and walks back to her 
seat then suddenly abmptly lifts 
her head again to stare toward 
the baggage room. 

30. LONG SHOT LOOKING 
TOWARD BAGGAGE ROOM 
MILI.ICENTS P.O.V. 

The room is empty. There is no 
bag there as before. 

31. CLOSE SHOT MILLICENT 

As she bites her lip involuntarily 
and then backs away, hitting the 
bench and sitting down. She tries 
to collect herself, takes a deep 
sighing breath, rubs her eyes. 

MILLICENT 

(softly to herself under her breath) 
What's the matter with me? 
What on earth is the matter 
with me? What's happening? 
Delusions. That's what they are. 
They're delusions. I must be 


sick. I must be running a fever, 
(she hurriedly touches her 
forehead) 

But I'm not even warm. I don't 
have any fever. No fever at all. 

She looks across the room toward 
the ladies room. The door is partly 
ajar and the woman attendant is 
staring out at her from inside the 
powder room. Catching Millicent's 
look, the attendant closes the door 
again somewhat abruptly. 

32. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
MILLICENT 

As she sits there. A man's voice 
suddenly breaks in and Millicent 
starts. 

GRINSTEAD'S VOICE 
Excuse me, miss— 

CAMERA PULLS BACK for two shot. 
Grinstead is a young guy in his 
thirties, well dressed, pleasant 
faced. This is nobody on the 
make. This is just a genuine, 
terribly nice guy. He carries a 
heavy attache case. Millicent's 
mouth is open to form words, but 
for a moment nothing comes out. 
Finally she clears her throat. 

MILLICENT 

Yes? Yes, what do you want? 
GRINSTEAD 

Your bag. I think you dropped 
it. 


He hands her a small pocketbook. 
She takes it from him smiling 
briefly. 

MILLICENT 
Thank you. 

Grinstead smiles and sits down on 
the same bench, but a couple of 
feet away. 

GRINSTEAD 
Thank you. 

Grinstead smiles and sits down on 
the same bench, but a couple of 
feet away. 

GRINSTEAD 

Bus is late, isn't it? 

MILLICENT 

It seems so. It's over a half-hour 
late now. 

(then as an afterthought) 

You mean the Cortland bus, 
don't you? 

GRINSTEAD 

That's the one. I was supposed 
to be in Syracuse tonight by 
ten. Planes were all grounded. 
Took a cab from Binghamton. 
Darn thing skidded and ran 
into a tree just a few miles 
outside of here. I had to walk 
all the way into town to get 
there. 

(he reaches down and touches 
the bottoms of his trousers) 

I'm about four hours from 
Binghamton and about five 
minutes away from 
pneumonia:. 

He laughs softly and looks across 
at Millicent who smiles weakly 
and then abmptly turns her eyes 
away, He continues to stare at her 
for a long moment. 

GRINSTEAD 

Forgive me, miss . . . but . . . 
you're not ill are you? 

Millicent wets her lips and is about 
to protest even to the point of 
getting angry, but then she sees in 
this young man a good listener, a 
compassionate, decent man and 
something cracks inside her. Her 
lips tremble. 

MILLICENT 

I don't know what's wrong with 
me. I really don't. 
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GRINSTEAD 

Is there something I can do? 
MILLICENT 

I don't know. It's just that a 
whole bunch of odd things 
have been happening, I've 
been seeing things, 

GRINSTEAD 

Seeing things? Whcit sort of 
things? 

MHUCENT 

(laughs a highly nervous, only 
partially controlled laugh) 

I don't think I should tell you. I 
think you'll want to move to 
another part of the room if I do, 
or call the police, or an 
ambulance or something. 

GRINSTEAD 

Why don't you tell me? Maybe 
I can help. Incidentally, my 
name is Grinstead. Paul 
Grinstead. I'm from Binghamton. 

MHUCENT 

I'm Millicent Barnes 
(and then looking around almost 
wildly) 

At least I was Millicent Barnes. 
I'm a private secretary. I quit 
my job on Thursday here and I 
got another job in Buffalo and 
that's where I'm going tonight. 
To Buffalo, 

; (and now it pours out of her as 
: she talks to him desperate for an 
audience.) 

Everybody keeps telling me 
that I've been there before. The 
man who takes the tickets, he 
said I kept asking where the 
bus was. And the woman in 
the powder room she said I'd 
been in there before and I 
hadn't been, And my bag 
there. 

(she reaches down and suddenly 
inhales sharply) 

My bag! 

Grinstead points to the corner of 
the bag that protrudes beyond the 
bench, 

GRINSTEAD 
There it is. 

MHUCENT 

(taking a deep breath) 

Yes. yes, for a minute I thought 
... I thought it was starting all 
over again That old man in 


there— he said I'd checked it. 
And there was a bag almost 
identical to mine in the 
baggage room. I saw it. Then 
when I came out of the powder 
room it wasn't there anymore. 

GRINSTEAD 
Go on. 

MHUCENT 

WeH it doesn't make any sense, 
but . . . when I was in that 
powder room I opened the 
door and I looked in the mirror. 

I could see the waiting room in 
the minor and I saw . . . 

She closes her eyes now, unable 
to continue. 

GRINSTEAD 
(his voice soft) 

What did you see. Miss Barnes? 

33. EXTREMELY TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT MILUCENTS FACE 

As her eyes open. After a pause— 

MHUCENT 

(in a half-whisper) 

I saw myself. Sitting right here 
on this bench. 

34. CLOSE SHOT GRINSTEAD 

As he studies the girl for a 
moment. 

GRINSTEAD 

Delusions— 


35. TWO SHOT 

MHUCENT 
(overlapping him) 

That's what they are, I'm sure. 
Some kind of delusions. But I'm 
not ill. I don't have any 
temperature, I'm not running a 
fever. But it isn't just seeing 
things that don't exist. It isn't just 
that. Why did the old man 
selling tickets and that woman 
in the powder room— why did 
they say they'd seen me 
before? 

GRINSTEAD 

(scratches his jaw reflectively) 

I don't know. This one's tough to 
figure out. 

MHUCENT 
(close to tears) 

Well what's happening to me? 
What's wrong with me? I'm not 


some sort of , . . some sort of 
kook. I've never had any 
problem like this ... I mean . . . 
I mean a problem with my 
mind or anything. 

GRINSTEAD 

Of course you haven't. And 
there is an explanation 
someplace. There's a reason. 
Maybe— 

MHUCENT 

(quickly) 

Maybe what? 

GRINSTEAD 

Maybe there's someone here 
who . . . who resembles you. It 
could be that, you know? Or 
maybe somebody . . . 
somebody playing a joke or 
something? 

MHUCENT 

Is that possible? 

(she shakes her head dejectedly) 
That's too fantastic. And that 
doesn't explain the bags or 
anything. And if there was— 
where is she now? Where is this 
person? 

There's the sound of a loud bus 
horn cfnd the throbbing of diesel 
engines as a bus pulls to a stop 
outside. 

36. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
OLDMAN 

OLDMAN 
(caUing out) 

Bus to Cortland, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, now arriving. 


The elderly couple rise and walk 
across the room toward the exit. 
Millicent rises, Grinstead at her 
side. She reaches for her bag and 
he lifts it up for her. 

GRINSTEAD 

Let me take it for you. It looks 
heavy. 

MHUCENT 
Thank you. 

(turning to study him) 

ReaHy . . , thank you, You're 
being kind to me. 

GRINSTEAD 

(grins) 

Forget it. You're easy to be kind 
to. 
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MILLICENT 

I mean more than just kind I 
mean . . . 

(she looks away embarrassed) 
We'd better get on the bus. 

37. DIFFERENT ANGLE THE 
TWO OF THEM 

As they walk across the waiting 
room out the swinging doors to 
the platform to where the bus has 
pulled to a stop. 

38. EXT. PLATFORM NIGHT 

As the bus driver stands by the 
door taking the tickets of the 
elderly couple. He sees Millicent's 
bag. 

DRIVER 

Just leave it right there. I'll put 
her in the back. 

39. GROUP SHOT ' 

As he takes their tickets, punches 
them hands back a stub, and 
suddenly looks up toward 
Millicent. 

40. EXTREMELY TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT HER FACE 

As seen from over the Driver's 
shoulder. Her eyes are wide, her 
face dead white as she stares up 
toward the bus. She puts her hand 
to her mouth to stifle a scream 
then backs away a few feet, turns, 
runs through the swinging doors 
back into the lobby. Grinstead is 
after her shouting. 

GRINSTEAD 

Miss Barnes! Millicent! What's 
the matter? 

41. SLOW PAN SHOT BACK 
FROM SWINGING DOOR 
OVER TO THE BUS THEN UP 
THE SIDE OF THE BUS TO A 
WINDOW. 

Sitting there, framed in the bus 
window, is another Millicent 
staring out with just a touch of a 
smile on her face. 

FADE TO BLACK: 

END ACT ONE 

ACT TWO 

FADE ON: 

42. INT. BUS STATION NIGHT 
FULL SHOT THE ROOM 

Millicent lies on one of the 
benches. Grinstead's coat is used 


as a pillow. He stands over her, 
concerned The woman attendant 
is just in the process of bringing a 
damp cloth over. Grinstead takes 
it from her, wipes Millicent's 
forehead. She stirs uneasily, but 
her eyes remain closed. 

43. LONG SHOT THE 

SWINGING DOOR LEADING 
TO THE PLATFORM 

The bus driver sticks his head in 

DRIVER 

On our way. You and the lady 
coming, or aren't you? 


44. REVERSE ANGLE LOOKING 
TOWARD GRINSTEAD 

He straightens up, shakes his 
head. 

GRINSTEAD 

We'll wait for the next one. 
OLDMAN 

(walking across toward them from 
the ticket window) 

Next one ain't due till seven in 
the morning. Got a long wait. 

GRINSTEAD 
That's all right. 

45. MED. CLOSE SHOT 
OLDMAN 

As he shrugs and nods toward the 
bus driver. 

DRIVER 

(tossing a hall-salute) 

Okay! 

He turns and goes back out 
through the doors where we can 
hear his voice from the platform. 

DRIVER'S VOICE 

Okay, folks, we're on our way! 

We hear the sound of the bus 
doors closing, the sound of the 
engine starting and being 
gunned and then the bus pulling 
away, 

46. CLOSE SHOT GRINSTEAD 

As he stands there looking toward 
the platform. The lights of the bus 
play briefly on his face as it goes 
by, then the sound of the engine 
disappears in the distance. He 
turns, looks back toward Millicent, 
then up toward the old man. 


OLD MAN 

I'm shutting off some of the 
lights. When not in use, turn off 
the juice— that's what I always 
say. 

WOMAN ATTENDANT 

Well I'd best get home. I hope 
she feels better. 

GRINSTEAD 

Thank you. You've been very 
kind. 

WOMAN ATTENDANT 

It's all right but offhand, mister— 
(she points toward the girl) 

I'd say she needed some 
looking after. 

(and then with a little surreptitious 
gesture she taps her forehead) 

You know what I mean! 

She turns and walks out of the 
frame. The room is now in semi- 
darkness. The single light from the 
ticket cage sends a pale path of 
illumination out into the middle of 
the waiting room like an indistinct 
spotlight. Grinstead walks over to 
Millicent and kneels down beside 
her. She open:; her eyes and looks 
at him. Grinstead forces a smile. 

GRINSTEAD 

Are you all right now? 

MILLICENT 
The bus? 

GRINSTEAD 

It couldn't wait. But there'll be 
another one before too long. 

MILLICENT 

You didn't get on. 

GRINSTEAD 

That's all right. I'm this late 
already— a few more hours 
won't make any difference. 

47. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
MILLICENT 

As she turns away and stares up 
toward the ceiling, the dim light 
playing on her face. 

MILLICENT 

I've been thinking about 
something. It's very odd . . . but 
I've been remembering . . . 

GRINSTEAD 

Remembering what? 
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MILLICENT 

Remembering something I 
heard or read a long time ago. 
(now she turns to look at him her 
tace looks somehow difterent in 
the periphery ot light, full of 
shadows and contours that give it 
a different cast) 

About different planes of 
existence. Different worlds that 
exist side by side. Parallel 
planes . . . that's what they call 
them. And each of us . , . each 
of us has a counterpart in this 
other world. And sometimes . , . 
sometimes through a freak . . . 
the two worlds converge. The 
counterpart steps outside and 
into our plane. And to survive, it 
has to take over. 

48. CLOSE SHOT GRINSTEAD 

GRINSTEAD 
Take over? 

49. TWO SHOT 

MILLICENT 

Replace us. Move us out so it 
can live. 

GRINSTEAD 

(looking away for a moment) 
That's a little metaphysical for 
me. 

MILLICENT 

(barely hearing him) 

I remember reading it 
someplace. Each of us has a 
twin in this other parallel world. 
An identical twin. 

(a pause) 

Maybe . . . maybe the woman 
I saw— 

GRINSTEAD 

(takes her hand and holds it 
tightly) 

Millicent there's another 
explanation There's got to be. 
An explanation that . . . well 
, . . something that comes with 
more reason. 

MILLICENT 

(now sits up, staring at: him) 

I can't explain it but ... I know 
this is what's happened. My 
counterpart . . . this other 
woman— 

GRINSTEAD 

(again grabs her hand more 
tightly) 


Forget about it. Please. Don't 
think about it anymore— 

(he rises, looking down at her with 
a forced smile) 

I just thought of something. I've 
got a good friend who lives in 
Tully. I'll call him and see if he 
won't bring his car down here 
for us. He could probably run us 
into Syracuse. I'll call him. 
(continues to stand there waiting 
for an acknowledgement or 
response, but the girl just stares at 
him) 

All right Millicent? Shall I call 
my friend? 

Millicent nods and doesn't say 
anything. 

50. TRACK SHOT WITH 
GRINSTEAD 

As he walks across the waiting 
room to the door that leads into 
the ticket office. 

CUT TO, 

51. INT. TICKET OFFICE 

The old man sits there reading his 
magazine. He puts it down as 
Grinstead enters. 

OLDMAN 

Unasked, I'll tell you what I 
think! I say she's got a leak in 
her attic! 

(then screwing up his face) 

Parallel planes! Counterparts in 
another life! 


(he shakes his head, tosses the 
magazine aside, leans back in his 
chair) 

You got a thing about sick 
people? Is that it? 

Grinstead looks out through the 
bars toward the waiting room 
where Millicent now stands in the 
middle of the room staring at 
nothing. 

GRINSTEAD 
Poor, poor kid. 

(he shakes his head) 

I don't know what's gonna 
happen. 

OLDMAN 

You gonna call your friend? 

GRINSTEAD 
(turns to him) 

What? 

OLD MAN 

Your friend in Tully. The one 
with the car. 

GRINSTEAD 

(again turns to stare toward the 
waiting room) 

I don't have any friend in Tully. 
But she needs help. Medical 
help. I figured it would be 
- easier that way. I figured she'd 
come along then. 

(he shakes his head again) 

Poor kid. 

(points to the phone) 

Can I use it? 
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OLD MAN 

Go ahead. Who you gonna 
call? 

GRINSTEAD 

The police, I guess. I think 
they're the ones who could 
help us. 

OLD MAN 
(points to phone) 

Go ahead. To tell you the truth, 
she kinda gives me the willies. 
I'd as lie! she get out ot here 
somehow. I don't much care 
how. 

Grinstead just nods and reaches 
tor the phone. 

CUT TO: 

52. INT. WAITING ROOM 
NIGHT 

Millicent looks down at her hands, 
rubs her fingers together, then* 

4 looks across toward the powder 
room. 

53. TRACK SHOT WITH HER 

As she walks over to it puts her 
hand on the door. 

54. DIFFERENT ANGLE 

As she straightens up lacing the 
door and then suddenly yanks it 
open. She gasps ior a moment as 
over her shoulder we see her 
image and then realize that she's 
staring in the mirror inside the 
powder room. She flicks on the 
light, enters the room, sits in Iront of 
the mirror, stares at her reflection 
for a moment, then slowly, her 
eyes move left and right. 

55. PAN SHOT AROUND THE 
SMALL ROOM 

Ending up on her own face as she 
rises. 

56. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING UP 
TOWARD HER FACE 

MILLICENT 

Where are you? Where did you 
go? What do you want? 

Now she half tilts her head as if 
waiting for an answer. There's 
dead silence, broken suddenly by 
the sound of footsteps from the 
other side of the door 
approaching. She holds herself 
rigid, then there's a knock on the 
door. 


GRINSTEAD 

Millicent? Are you all right? 

MILLICENT 

(exhaling) 

Yes. Yes, I'm all right. 

She turns, opens the door and 
walks out. Grinstead is waiting for 
her. 

GRINSTEAD 

How about a breath of fresh air 
while we're waiting? 

MILLICENT 
(nods simply) 

All right. 


She allows herself to be led across 
the waiting room out through the 
swinging doors. The CAMERA 
MOVES to a position in the center 
of the room so that it's shooting out 
through the swinging doors out to 
the platform. We see the two of 
them standing there when a 
police car pulls up. Millicent turns 
as if trying to run. Grinstead grabs 
her. A policeman comes out and 
opens up the door. Another 
policeman comes around the 
other side of the car to push her 
into the back and then he goes in 
after her. The door is closed. The 
first policeman and Grinstead 
engage in a pantomime 
conversation, then we see the 
policeman get back in and the 
car pulls away. Grinstead stands 
there for a long moment, then his 
head down, his shoulders 
slumped, hands in pockets, he 
comes back through the swinging 
door and into the waiting room. 

He stands motionlessly in the 
middle of the room. 


OLDMAN 

(from behind the ticket window) 
Get her off all right? 

GRINSTEAD 

Yeah. They're gonna take her 
to the hospital for observation. 

OLDMAN 

What was she talking about? 
That business about another 
life? 

GRINSTEAD 

I don't know. That's part of her 
. , . her illness I guess. 


He takes out a cigarette and lights 
it, then with his free hand rubs his 
jaw, looks up toward the ticket 
window. 

GRINSTEAD 

When's the next bus— seven 
o'clock? 

OLDMAN 

(looks up at clock on wall) 

You got about four and a half 
hours, pal. You can take a little 
snooze on the bench there. 

You'll be all alone and there'll 
be no noise whatsoever. This 
place is like a tomb between 
now and morning. 

GRINSTEAD 

Thanks. I will try to get some 
sleep. 

He goes over to the bench and sits 
down heavily, opening and 
closing his eyes a couple of times. 
He looks down toward his feet. 

57. CLOSE SHOT HIS ATTACHE 
CASE 

He shoves it in closer to the bench. 

58. MED. SHOT GRINSTEAD 

He loosens his tie, bunches up his 
coat to make it into a pillow, then | 
he looks across the room. 


59. LONG SHOT DRINKING 
FOUNTMN 

60. TRACK SHOT GRINSTEAD 

As he starts to walk over toward 
the fountain. 


6L EXTREMELY TIGHT CLOSE 
SHOT WATER FOUNTAIN 

In the background beyond it is 
the ticket cages and beyond that 
the waiting room. In the middle of 
the waiting room is his attache 
case sitting all by itself. Grinstead's 
face comes big into the frame as 
he bends over to drink some 
water. Then his head slowly turns 
to look to ward the waiting room. 

62. DIFFERENT ANGLE 
As he snaps upright staring. He 
turns to stare back toward the 
bench. There's no attache case 
there at all. Words bubble up in 
his throat to foim a shout and it 
comes out in one word. 

GRINSTEAD 

Hey ! 
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63. DIFFERENT ANGLE 

As he runs toward the ticket 
window, slamming up against it, 
his lingers entwined in the thin 
bars, staring toward the baggage 
room. He shouts again. 

GRINSTEAD 

Hey ! 

Now he whirls around again and 
his eyes go wide, 

64. PAN SHOT OVER TO THE 
SWINGING DOORS 

Where out on the platform we see 
another Grinstead just in the 
process ol turning to lace him. 

CUT TO: 

65. EXT. PLATFORM NIGHT 

Looking toward the waiting room 
through the swinging doors as 


Grinstead races out through them 
onto the platform, screaming. 

GRINSTEAD 
Hey! Hey! Hey! 

66. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING 
DOWN AT HIM 

As he stands all alone on the 
platform looking right and left 
moving to this side and that his 
hair disheveled, his lace sweaty, 
his eyes stricken with fear. He 
continues to shout. 


GRINSTEAD 

Hey! Who are you? Where are 
you? Please . . . what are you 
doing here? 

His voice continues as the 
CAMERA DISSOLVES through back 
into the— 


67. INT. WAITING ROOM 
SHOT OF ATTACHE CASE 

NARRATOR'S VOICE 
Obscure metaphysical 
explanation to cover a 
phenomenon reasons dredged 
out ol the shadows to explain 
away that which cannot be 
explained. 


The CAMERA STARTS TO MOVE up 
to the ceiling and through it to the 
sky. 

NARRATOR'S VOICE 

Call it parallel planes ... or just 
" insanity. Whatever it is, you find 
it in The Twilight Zone. 

FADE TO BLACK: 

THE END Ifi 
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T Z C L A S S 


Classified and personal advertisements In Twilight Zone reach more than 
200,000 readers every issue. The cost, payable in advance, is $1.25 per word 
($1.50 for words FULLY CAPITALIZED); phone numbers with area codes count as one 
word. (No discounts are applicable.) Please send your ad copy, with remittance, to 
TZ Publications, Attn: Marina Despotakisr Classified Ad Manager, 800 Second 
Avenue, New York, NY 10017. Closing date for March/April 1984 issue is December 
1, 1983. 


BOOKS/MAGAZINES/CATALOGS 


“EXPOSE HUMAN SHARKS” Tricks revealed! 
lOO protections! $2. Newlife, Box 684-LZ. 
Boulder City, NV 89005. 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Learn how you 
can have your book published, promoted, dis- 
tributed. Send for free booklet. HP-7, Vantage 
Press, 516 W. 34th St„ New York, NY lOOOl. 


TV GUIDES 1953-1983. Every issue available. 
Catalog S3. Box 20-TZ, Macomb, IL 61455. 

1,000,000 SCI-FI/HORROR, FANTASY, OTHER 
SOUNDTRACKS! Catalogue— Sl.OO, RTSTZ, Box 
1829, Novato, CA 94948. 


TV Guide enters the Twilight Zone And 

many other articles in The Shadow-Doc 
Savage Quest. S2. Laidlaw, 526 Printz, Arroyo 
Grande. CA 93420. 


PHOTOS/SCRIPTS: Star Trek. Twilight Zone. 
Outer Limits, Irwin Allen. Dark Shadows, Dr. 
Who. Batman, Bond, Jedi, etc. Send; $2.00 for 
catalog (Refundable with first order) to: Joel 
Eisner, Suite 129, 1671 E. 16th Street, Brooklyn. 
New York 11229. 


★ SCRIPT-CITY ★ 


Film & T.V. Scripts— Largest Selection— 
—Lowest Prices!!! Huge Sci-Fi 8i Horror 
Collections. Send for FREE 22 page 
catalog. ..Receive FREE introductory offer! 
Script-City, 1765 N. Highland 
# 760TZ, Hollywood, CA. 90028 


CBS MYSTERY THEATRES— 424 HOURS ON 
CASSETTES, REELS. 8-TRACKS. SUPERB! CATALOG 
$1.00. RO. BOX 3509-TZ; LAKELAND, FL 33802. 


F L E D 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

$200.00 to $400.00 WEEKLY working part- 
full time at home. No experience! Free Informa- 
tion. Send a SASE to: P.G.; 8024 Beam Dept. RS; 
St. Leonard. Quebec, Canada HIP 2J4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TERMPAPER catalog— 306 pages— 15.278 
topics! Rush $ 2 . 00 . Custom writing also avail- 
able. RESEARCH, 11322 Idaho, #206XE, Los 
Angeles. CA 90 025. (213) 477-8226. 

f TORNADO T SHIRT Power, mystery, 
unpredictability. Original Design. All 
cotton screened vibrant blue on 
black shirt or tornado grey on royal 
blue shirt. Sm. M, Lg„ XLg. $7.95 ppd. 
Prompt delivery. Whirlwind Designs, 
Box 1024T, Cambridge, MA 02238 


SERVICES 


DETAILED HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. A Portrait 
of Yourself. $9.00. Learn about your emotions, 
job potential, how you relate to other people. 
Are you having problems with your loved one? 
Try a Comparison Analysis for compatibility, 
only $13.00. Personality Plus. Box 706, Law- 
renceville, Georgia 30246. 


FREE Timex Computer Catalog! Send large 
SASE— Computer-Wear Software, P.O. Box 
1059T, Riverdale, NY 10471. 


FREE!— sample copy FANTASY MONGERS + 
catalog from WEIRDBOOK PRESS. Box 149, Buf- 
falo, NY 14226. 


Fiction Writers: Professional editor now offers 
ms. critique service. Send SASE for details, rate 
card. Ficciones, c/o 334 W. 87th St. #3C. New 
York. NY 10024. 


•| L O O K I N G A H E A D 

It’s TZ’s Extra-Special 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


(God are we that old already ?) 

and here are a few of the features: 


THE WINNERS! The three prize-winning stories from TZ's Third Annual Writing 
Contest. BURGESS MEREDITH REMEMBERS. The popular Twilight Zone star looks 
back at Rocky, Burnt Offerings, Magic, The Sentinel, and working with Rod 
Serling, in an exclusive TZ Interview. REMEMBERING MR. DIN(5LE Only in 
TZ— the original Rod Serling teleplay, complete with photographs, of the famous 
Twilight Zone episode that made Burgess Meredith as strong as three hundred 
men. WHATEVER HAPPENED TO. . .? A special section traces the peripatetic 
careers and inter-network wanderings of dozens of Twilight Zone cast 
members, from Agnes Moorehead to Billy Mumy, FINAL EXAM. Test your TZ IQ 
on a multi-part Twilight Zone trivia quiz. Some of the questions are a breeze. 
Some had us poring through back issues of Twilight Zone. And some had us 
peeking at the answers. OUTER LIMITS, PART 2. Meet more mad. scientists and 
some strange new aliens in the second part of our Show-by-Show Guide to tv's 
Outer Limits. GAHAN TURNS GAMESMAN. Fantasy gamesman, that is. TZ's man 
at the movies, Gahan Wilson, has set out to investigate the slime-dripping world 
of Call of Cthulhu, a game inspired by Lovecraft's monsters. Look for his 
shocking report in our next issue— if he makes it back alive! APE MAN. TZ 
columnist Ron Goulart journeys through the Dark Continent in the next 
installment of Nostalgia. His quarry: Lord Greystoke, better known as Tarzan. 
Plus way-out new fiction by Richard Matheson, an all-time horror classic, a 
color movie sectioa cartoons, and always , . . the unexpected. 


TZ’s Third Anniversary Issue— 

your $2.50 passport to another dimension. 
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